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Stained Glass Memorial Windows 


Recently installed in St. Paul's Methodist 
Ghurch (new colonial chapel) of Lynn, 
Mass. The Reverend Guy H. Wayne, Pastor. 


Even a colonial chapel can use 
a limited amount of stained 
glass when color is used with 
great restraint. 


New west window in Grace 
Episcopal Church, Norwood, 
Mass. The Reverend G. Rowell 
Crocker, rector. This new as- 


cension window given in meni- 





ory of a former re ctor. 


ae 

Ey ha} 
Stained Glass need not be expensive. Write today for our 
free booklet on how windows are made and how to estimate 
cost. No charge. Ask for booklet on Stained Glass No. 40. 


Books of Remembrance 


This Book of Remembrance was 
prepared for the Central Baptist 
Church, Providence, R. I 


There is no finer method of recording the history and 
beneficiaries of your church. Beautiful hand-tooled pages, 
exquisitely bound. We can also furnish free-standing or 
wall repositories for the display and preservation of these 
artistic books. 





For the best in stained glass, Books of Remembrance, 
or church furnishings write to 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Ashburton Place Boston, Massachusetts 
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Selected Short Sermons 
By Earl Riney 








You do not have to agree with one to 
agreeable. 
* K 
A speaker ought to be the first person 
know when he is through. 
K 1 * 
There’s nothing like a crisis to show 
what’s really inside people. 
* * * 
That one word enthusiasm is a pretty 
good formula for doing anything. 
a 
It is wise and safe to give your opin- 
ion as such, but not as an indisputable 
fact. 
: + «= 
Forcing people to admit that they 
are wrong is a first class way to gain 
enemies. 


*” * 


You show me a man who has held 
his old friends while making new ones, 
and [’ll show you a person who has no 
fears for the future. 


* 
Almost without exception the per- 
son you meet is trying to win your 
approval. Let him succeed. He will 
ke it. 
* 

Fortunately, anyone can learn how to 
persuade others. The key is forcing 
oneself to be interested in others — to 
understand their point of view. 


* 


Happy people are those who are pro- 


icing something; the bored people, 


ose who are consuming much and 
oducing nothing. 


* 


Not only do the nature and quality 
‘ your thoughts direct your purpose 
life but they also effect the physical 
gor which plays an important role 
your achievement. 

If you feel that you have failed then 
alyse your failure, decide what 
ised it, and then—when you make 
ir new start—make it in a field where 
ir individual weakness won’t handi- 
) you. 


* 


Because actual superiority and feel- 
vs of superiority are so scrambled in 
» lives of so many individuals it be- 
ves all of us to guard against any 
p that belittles. 
Don’t be ashamed of being angry— 
finest literature ever written has 
en written by angry men. Once a 
ry famous person grew angry —so 


gry that he lost his temper, picked | 


a switch, and literally drove the 
mney lenders out of the temple! 
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8 BOOKS FOR PRE-LENTEN READING 





COURIER OF GOD'S GRACE 


(Lessons 


for today from the Epistle to 
the Philippians 


by James Russell Adam 


Paul’s four letters to the Philippians are 
skillfully applied to the problems of church 


and society 


. The author passes on the joy The 


Apostle experienced in serving his Lord. In- 


spirational 
alike. 


layman 


$2.00 


reading for pastor and 





ONE INCREASING 
PURPOSE 


(The Life of Henry 
Winters Luce) 


by Bettis A. Garside 


The story of Henry Winters 
Luce (father of the publisher of 
LIFE, TIME, FORTUNE), a 
perennial pioneer, who saw in 
China a vast opportunity for 
Christian service and whose 
achievements are milestones in 
missionary history. $3.75 


HUMAN ADVENTURES 
IN HAPPY LIVING 


by William L. Stidger 


A master story-teller writes 
of men who have met Christ and 
with him. A 


happy book that sends the read- 


walked awhile 
er on a quest for the inner ra- 
that will make his life 

$2.00 


diance 





shine. 





FOR THE 


CHILDREN 





THAT THE CHILD MAY 
KNOW GOD 


by Archibald Black 


Fascinating story-sermons for 
children. Stories about things 
children see, touch and hear 
about them, others from the 
world of make-believe and some 
from the Bible. Children who 
first heard them loved them. 


$1.75 


JUNIOR NATURE 
SERMONS - 


by Jacob J. Sessler 


Talks in a language children 
can understand. Stories of cro- 
codiles, rabbits, birds and the 
fish in the sea—the author 
makes all the wonders of nature 
objects of spiritual content and 
truth. $1.50 








HOW T0 LIVE 
EFFECTIVELY 


by J. Richard Sneed 


An antidote to modern man’s 
fears and Tech- 
niques of abundant living proved 
in modern life. Deep, reverent 
understanding—out of a 
tor’s wide experience. 


frustrations. 


pas- 


$1.75 





LIFE VICTORIOUS 
by Joseph Fort Newton 


This book is more than biog- 
raphy or history. It tells the 
story of Augustine, Francis of 
Assissi, John Wesley and others. 
An eloquent appeal for a re- 
vival of the strengthening faith. 
Based on a volume long out of 
print. 





A PRACTICING FAITH 


by Stuart R. Oglesby 
(The Relation of Religious Thinking to 


Religious Living) 
Emphasizing healthful living, 
soundness of faith, the 
layman a sound basis for living 
perfectly poised life. A bulwa 
who feel the pressure of the 
times. 








author 


At All Bookstores 


based on a 
“he Relation of 
Religious Thinking 


eo Religions Living 


gives the 
a calm and 
rk to those 
sse troubled 


$2.00 


+ py Stuart R. Oglesby. 1 





FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY — NEW YORK 10 
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THE EDITOR’S DRAWER 


A Guest Editorial 

WE LIVE OUR YEARS AS A 

TALE THAT IS TOLD 
1948-1949 

Closed are the portals of dying year, 

With only its memories now to 
revere: 

Some friends we have loved who 
gave us their smile 

No longer are with us but lost 
awhile. 

The years may come, the years may 
go, 

Sometimes swift and sometimes slow: 

Thus cast are all the dies of Time 

As the steps of the year we daily 


climb: 

Our years are spent as a tale that 
is told, 

With character cast within their 
mould. 


We ask what life may really mean? 

A faded rose, a kiss, a dream! 

Is it a good-bye sob at the turn of 
the road, 

Or a brave adventure carrying a 
load? 

It is struggle and courage and pa- 
tience brave 

From cradle and youth to old age 
and grave: 

It is looking beyond the days of yore 

Through the rift in the cloud to the 
light before. 

It is the silvery mist and morning sun 

Or cloud-decked night with stars 
agone: 

[t is more than paths to be daily trod 

It is the upward climb to the Hills 
of God. 

W. F. Dickens-Lewis, 
St. Cloud, Minnesota. 
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VICTOR’S COMPLETE PRICE RANGE 


of 16mm Sound Motion Picture Projectors 


STIMULATE RELIGIOUS INTEREST, 
INSPIRE SPIRITUAL TEACHINGS 


AND ORGANIZE SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 





















THE VICTOR V0 
A new Victor at a new low price. Portable, 
compact, with two-tone finish. Available 
from $295.00 with choice of three speakers. 






Cuurcues throughout the nation are turning more 


and more to 16mm films for added interest in Sunday THE VICTOR LITE-WEIGHT 


Ever-popular. portable model, compact and 
light weight. Also available with choice 





school classes, adult bible classes, religious meetings 
and church social gatherings. Victor now offers a com- ene enn neet Ben ANNO: 
plete price range of 16mm sound motion picture pro- 
jectors. As little as $295.00 buys a Victor projector 
incorporating all features that made Victor’s easily- 
operated, dependable equipment famous. 





WORLD’S LARGEST SERVICE ORGANIZATION 


hic i. ey, : THE VICTOR TRIUMPH 60 
Victor Awimalagraph Conporatio eee 
larger audience requirements. Priced at 


A DIVISION OF CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION $489.00. 
Dept. E17, Home Office and Factory; Davenport, lowa 
New York + Chicago « Distributors Throughout the World 
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Portion of an actual, unsolicited letter. 
Name supplied upon written request. 


Ovr FILEs are bulging with letters just like 
the one above. They come from people 
whose churches have chosen the Hammond 
Organ! 

They are glad to tell us of the richer sat- 
isfaction, the deeper understanding they 
receive from their services now that thev 
have a Hammond Organ. After reviewing 
all the facts about church organs at all 
prices, they chose the Hammond Organ, 
because it offered the most value for their 


money : 


Read the facts about the Hammond 
Organ, then compare it with any other 
church organ on the market. Some 17,000 
churches have chosen the Hammond 
Organ, because: 


The Hammond Organ has a beautiful 
depth of expression and a vast range 
of tones unsurpassed by any compa- 
rable instrument. 


The Hammond Organ provides a full 
range of true church tones. Also. it is 
the world’s most versatile organ. 


The Hammond Organ is the onlv or- 
gan in the world vou never need to 
tune, regardless of weather changes. 
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letters. like this! 


This is one of the many reasons why 
maintenance costs of the Hammond 
Organ are negligible. 

You can place the Hammond Organ 
almost anywhere and move it at will. 
It doesn’t require costly or unsightly 
structural changes in your church. 


Whether vour church is large or small, 
the Hammond Organ can give you 
music of cathedral quality due to its 
exclusive “reverberation control’, 


Yet the Hammond Organ is the lowest- 
priced complete church organ avail- 
able. 
Is it any wonder then that the Hammond 
Organ is the world’s most widely-used com- 
plete church organ? 

See and hear this great organ which has 
been proved in actual operation in churches 
of all sizes for manv vears. Then vou will 
understand why, since its introduction, 
more churches have chosen the Hammond 
Organ than all other comparable instru- 
ments combined. 

More complete information will be sent 
to you upon request. Just mail the coupon. 
There is absolutely no obligation. 


FHLIAMMOND ORGAN 


MUSIC’S MOST GLORIOUS VOICE 


Hammond Instrument Company, 4224 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 


Without obligation, send full information on the new Hammond Organ, tested 
fund-raising plans. and a partial list of thousands of churches all over the country 


owning Hammond Organs. 


Name _ 





Street__ 
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Ministerial Oddities 


Collected by Thomas H. Warner 





In England it is a misdemeanor 
“molest, let, disturb, vex, trouble, di 
quiet, or misuse” a clergyman. But t! 
law is not observed even by the clerg: 
They frequently “vex” each other. 

* Eo * 

Bishop Barnes has written a bo 
with the title, The Rise of Christianit 
Dr. Blunt, Bishop of Bradford, con 
pared the author with a body-snatch¢ 
character in Dickens. “He believes hin 
self to be a pioneer of new truth, bu 
he is only a resurrection man of dead 
theories. If the book had appeared 
any other name—I suggest that a fit 
ting pseudonym would have been ‘Jer: 
Cruncher,’ the resurrection man in th: 
Tale of Two Cities. He reveals that 
he is still wallowing in the trough of 
scientific theory fashionable fifty years 
ago.” 

* * * 

Dr. Blunt has been Bishop of Brad- 
ford since 1931. On December 1, 19386, 
he made another famous speech. He 
said of King Edward VIII, “Some of us 
wish that he gave more positive signs 
of awareness of the need of divine 
grace.” It is generally believed that 
the speech precipitated the abdication 
of the king later that month. 


* 


, 


Dr. Hewlett Johnson the “red dean” 
of Canterbury Cathedral, chided relig- 
ious leaders in 1948, for being ‘“mor- 
ally behind scientists” in thinking about 
atomic bombs. In a sermon he took 
sharp issue with an archbishop’s com- 
mission which expressed an opinion that 
the use of atomic bombs might be justi- 
fiable in certain circumstances. “Surel) 
it is a matter of shame that a respon- 
sible body in the Christian church 
should urge retention of the bomb even 
for defensive purposes,” the dean sal 

In a leading article the Daily Hera 
criticized the Archbishop of York, D 
Garbett, for a “remarkably silly” spee 
he made about red tape in governmé 
departments. He had said that the 
were three great secret societies 
Whitehall, one inventing regulatio! 
another sending out forms and a th 
finding mistakes people made in filli 
up the forms. 

A correspondent wrote: “As a m¢ 
ber of the Church of England, and 
member of the Labour Party, | 
astonished that Dr. Garbett should t: 
about forms. Apparently he has yet 
learn that there are many forms in | 
dear old Church of England. 

“A baby cannot enter the chu 
without a form being filled in for b: 

(Turn to page 10) 
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_ Let’s Go Exploring 


XPLORATIONS have become very popu- 

lar in religious groups. Every conven- 

tion or meeting we visit finds resolutions 
to explore one possibility or another. It is a 
good healthy sign, but some of the efforts seem 
directed far afield from the practical, every 
day work, of churches and members. 

So we suggest: let’s go exploring. Here are 
some studies very much needed. 

First let’s explore the possibilities of a new 
religious technique to take the place of con- 
ventions. This has been the one major method 
of denominations in promoting their work. 
But the multiplicity of conventions has become 
a headache. It is taking an increasing amount 
of energy to pump up attendance and enthu- 
siasm. Delegates come late and leave early. 
Findings are inconclusive. 

In this big, thriving executive world there 
must be some technique more in touch with 
the modern pulse. What we need is a commit- 
tee to study the entire field to see if there is 
not some effective technique of promotion which 
will do a better job than conventions. 

It is worth a study, isn’t it? 

Next, let’s make a study to find what is caus- 
ing the breakdown in voluntary group partici- 
pation. Leaders tell us that it is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to get people to serve on 
ommittees. A tired chairman is left with a 
remendous job on his hand. Has a change in 
his respect come about during the past gen- 
‘ration? If so, what is the cause of it? It’s a 
juestion which should be faced honestly. Many 
hings are suggested. The cynic says that reli- 
rion has lost its appeal to the man in the pew. 
\ social student insists that the human heart 
s willing but that there are just not enough 
eople to match the demands of the voluntary 
ganizations. Occasionally one hears that 
he professional leadership has not learned the 


methods of appealing to voluntary workers. 
The churches feel it most in the effort to get 
satisfactory teachers in the church school. It’s 
a real problem, isn’t it? Why not a serious 
study of the situation. 

Let’s make a study into the causes of the 
growing absentee roll. Most churches have more 
absentee members than they wish. The prac- 
tically-minded officer insists that all who have 
made contributions for the past few months 
be “crossed off the list.” This may not help 
any one into heaven but it is, at least, prac- 
tical. 

What is the relationship of the minister to 
this absentee list? Does his pastoral juris- 
diction extend to members in other cities? Does 
he have a responsibility to see that those who 
leave the community are introduced to churches 
where they will be welcomed? Or is it purely 
a mathematical matter? 

Sometimes it seems to us that church lead- 
ers have an unusual facility to study academic 
problems intensely pursuing the truth to the 
last minute variation; yet the same leaders 
back away from a study of situations which 
are vital in the life of the local church. 

Let’s go exploring. 





On Madison Avenue 


HE editorial pilgrimage recently took us 
to the Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church of New York City, where George 
A. Buttrick has ministered for some years. 
This preacher is an old friend of ours; not in- 
timate, perhaps, but who outside of his family 
knows George Buttrick intimately. We were 
neighbor pastors some years ago in Buffalo 
and our paths have crossed many times since 
then. 
Any analysis of American preachers would 
put him among the first half dozen. He suc- 
(Turn to page 66) 
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The Value of Toynbee for the Preache 


by, William Forshaus* 


Everybody is reading Toynbee. But here is a minister who has 
builded an effective study program around the contributions of 
this thought-provoking author. 


URING the winter of 1947-48 I 

held a Toynbee class. Once a 

month about twenty-five met in 
a private home to discuss A Study of 
History, the one-volume condensation 
of the six volumes in which Toynbee 
presents “a single continuous argument 
as to the nature and pattern of the 
historical experience of the human 
race since the first appearance 
of civilization.” Several in the class 
had their own copies of the abridge- 
ment, and one or two had dipped into 
the original work. They read faith- 
fully beforehand that part of the book 
which I had announced would be dis- 
cussed at the meeting, as, for example, 
The Comparative Study of Civiliza- 
tions. Usually, I spent forty minutes 
or so in an exposition of it, and then 
invited questions and comments. The 
meeting lasted about an hour and a 
half. Enthusiastic to begin with, the 
class was more so at the end of the 
winter. It was an enriching experience 
both for them and for me. We shall 
resume the study in the winter of 
1948-49. 


An excellent companion volume, also 
by Toynbee, Civilization on Trial, with 
such attractive chapters as Christianity 
and Civilization and The Meaning of 
History for the Soul, represents the 
more recent thought of Toynbee in the 
light of World War II, the other work 
having been finished in 1939. This 
later book helps one in the _ under- 
standing of A Study of History. 


Let me make three preliminary ob- 
servations. 


1. It was a great experience to learn 
something about Toynbee himself: a 
master of the classics of the world, in 
particular Hebrew, Greek, and Roman; 
an historian who is steeped in the his- 
tory of every land and every sort of 
culture; an expert not only in seeing 
the full import of mythologies, Egyp- 
tian, Babylonian, Chinese, Greek, Ro- 
man, but also in relating them to 
Hebrew mythology and Christian alle- 
gories; an agent of the British Gov- 
ernment in its foreign policy; a world 
traveller of remarkable powers of ob- 
servation, insight, and sympathy; a 
loyal friend of the Christian church 


TS aieioas = : . . * 
*Minister, Union Congregational Church, La 
Jolla, California. 


and actually an ambassador of Christ. 

2. It was a great experience also to 
become familiar with his style of writ- 
ing: poetic, mystical, discursive with- 
out being verbose, rich in Biblical 
phraseology, choice in apt quotations 
from ancient and modern authors in 
poetry, philosophy, religion, art, fiction, 
and politics. He is a challenging model 
to a preacher who seeks clarity, force, 
beauty, and persuasiveness in his style; 
who wants to marshal his facts in an 
orderly progression; to grasp the sali- 
ent points in an argument and to drive 
to an overwhelming climax. Toynbee 
makes a preacher word-conscious and 
compels him to a diligent use of a 
dictionary, besides giving the pleasure 
of reading superb prose. 

3. It was a great experience to see 
Toynbee’s broad and deep foundations 
for upholding the pre-eminence of 
Christ as the Saviour of the world. 
While being thoroughly conversant 
with the writings of Confucius, Buddh- 
ism, Hindu mystics, the Prophets of 
the Old Testament, and being emin- 
ently fair to them all, Toynbee has a 
magnificent faith in the power of Christ 
alone to save the world from sin and 
disaster. He treats all truth with 
genuine hospitality; he pays deep re- 
spect to every national literature, an- 
cient and modern, and extracts from it 
immense values for himself and his 
readers; but none, Toynbee avers, can 
compare with the Gospel in dealing 
with the real moral and religious prob- 
lems of man and pointing to the only 
solution for them. With new impress- 
iveness we_read., John .3:16-when-: he 
quotes it near the end of the book. 


II 

Every minister who prays to be a 
workman that needs not be ashamed, 
rightly dividing the word of truth, is 
on the look-out for fresh inspiration in 
his work. Preaching can become a 
weariness to the flesh unless a minister 
is continually replenishing the springs 
of his mind. Professionalism may tie 
him to ecclesiastical authorities on 
preaching, and perhaps questionable 
aids in sermon-making. The former 
promise good, plain food for the homi- 
letical brain, but it may grow stodgy 
in time; the latter, with their appetizers 
at a cheap rate, threaten to deplete 
the vigor of the mind. Toynbee, 


though not a theologian, has a ; \o- 
found interest in theology and a ‘ine 
skill in treating it in non-professional 
language. He is not a preacher, but 
one often thinks he ought to be, for 
his frank and arresting sermonic faci- 
lity would hasten the coming of the 
Kingdom of Christ wherever was his 
pulpit. 

Toynbee would be an excellent ap- 
pendix to the long series of the Yale 
Lectures on Preaching. There need be 
no set patterns for sermons: the 
larger the variety of patterns the 
better for a congregation as wel! as 
a preacher. In losing elasticity in the 
forms of proclaiming the Gospel a 
minister reduces the power of his 
appeal, especially in a long pastorate. 
He should be always bringing treasures 
both new and old out of the truths 
which are entrusted to him. Toynbee 
is a reliable Reserve Bank for that 
purpose. Let us now see how that 
would be. 

1. Toynbee cultivates a preacher's 
historical imagination. All the facts, 
events, and thoughts with which a 
minister is primarily occupied belong 
to a distant past, to lands far removed 
from his home, to peoples vastly dif- 
ferent from himself. To live imagina- 
tively in the third millenium before 
Christ; to feel at home in ancient 
Egypt and Babylonia; to know the 
world of the Greeks and the Romans 
when the Book of Daniel was written; 
when Jesus lived and St. Paul preached 
and established churches: all requires 
rare powers of imagination. Without 
them how can a preacher speak with 
authority of the thoughts that were in 
circulation then, the forces that were 
moulding human society and _ setting 
the course for the early church? Only 
so can he accurately gauge the relation 
of Genesis or Exodus to our times, the 
relevance of the prophets to our own 
social and political plight, the true 
pertinence of the ethical teaching of 
Christ to our own personal and racial 
tensions. 

Fault is often found with a preach- 
er’s public reading of the Scriptures. 
May it not be because he does not live 
in the passage he is reading, tha‘ he 
does not realize the actual circ im- 
stances in which it was written? /|s0, 
a lot of preaching misses the mark be- 
cause in it is little or no kinship be 
tween the past and the present. V hen 
and where is human experience re 
peated in such a way that its re-ul- 
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ence is of universal and permanent 
1oment to men? A familiarity with 
‘oynbee offers many illustrations of 
his recurrence, and improves one’s 
acility in treating the great problems 
f mankind today. In listening to a 
preacher men like to feel that he knows 
nan: his nature, his proclivities, his 
veaknesses, his points of power, the 
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e ‘ecurring pit-falls into which he stum- fs ¢ 
1 les, and his spiritual resources; in rage od LIFE. TRADITION SAYS IT WAS : 
t particular, his reliance on the treasures GIVEN TO ADAM AS A TALISMAN, 


é 


which are in Christ. As one volume of 
such knowledge A Study of History 
could hardly be surpassed. 

II. Toynbee supplies the preacher 


FYLrot Cross: 
KNOWN ALSO AS THE SWASTIKA. OF EARLY 
ARYAN ORIGIN - \500 B.C - THIS NON- 

keen sie : CHRISTIAN SYMBOL WAS APPROPRIATED 
with striking illustrations for sermons. BY EARLY CHRISTIANS ,WHO SAW INIT A DIS- 

. In presenting the challenge of the GUISED FORM OF THE CROSS ._ BELOW ARE OTHER 
environment he has paragraph after FORMS OF THE FYLFOT CROSS AS FOUND IN 
paragraph of fascinating stories to VARIOUS CULTURE GROUPS: 
illustrate the stimulus of hard coun- 
tries, of new ground, of blows, and of 
pressures: how it was on the treacher- ARABIAN () 

ous Yellow River and not on the more 

a tractable and navigable Yangste that (up) (f) 

_ the Sinic Civilization came to birth; 

Y how the Athenians achieved greatness 2 es (fh) 


ENGLisH NK ¢, 


PHOENICIAN x 


THow tHe AncHor CROSS MIGHT HAVE 

ORIGINATED: JIN TIMES OF PERSECU- 
TION, EARLY CHRISTIANS HAD To D1S- 
GUISE THE SYMBOLS OF THEIR FAITH; 
By ADDING ARMS, FLUKES AND 



















fi because of the initial poverty of their Hinou 
: lands by means of olive-cultivation nT 
and the exploitation of the sub-soil, : ee i 


creating potteries and using their 
quarries as an incentive to their mar- 
vellous sculpture. His allusions’to the 
Phoenicians and the reason for their 
superiority to their neighbors the Phili- 


stines; and then his explanation of the 
spiritual discovery of monotheism, a 
far greater feat than the physical dis- 
covery of the Atlantic by the Phoeni- 
cians, by the dwellers in the _ hill- 
country of Ephraim and Judah, who 
lived in a more formidable environ- 
ment than the Phoenicians: what a 
fertile field of illustrations for the 
alert preacher who knows the forceful 
appeal which apt and cardinal histori- 
cal references make to a congregation 
if used in a skillful attempt to eluci- 
date a timely truth from the Bible. 
Illustrations for sermons on new 
ventures in life, deep disappointments, 
sudden sorrows, prolonged hardships, 
the trials of faith and hope: they 
abound in rich variety in Toynbee, and 
if used would invest a sermon with 
larger dimensions of thought, applica- 
tion, and authority. They would be a 
welcome contrast to the all-too-common 
aneedote or trivial, passing incident 
gleaned from a newspaper or a maga- 
zne or a book of easy reference for 
tie preacher who is willing to follow 
tie line of least resistance in his homi- 
ties. Illustrations should seem to 
‘ow naturally out of a _ sermonic 
theme, or at least have some kinship 
th it, and Toynbee’s thought is 
rever far from the spirit and outlook 
Holy Scripture, and therefore can 
‘.sily be wrought into a sermon. 
III. Toynbee is full of suggestions 
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THE STORY OF THE CROSS—VI 
By Ray C. Winningham 








for timely sermons. Take, for instance, 


his observations on race, with par- 


ticular the 
Negro; his enthusiastic appraisal of 


the unique contribution of the Negro 
to our culture through his spirituals 
and his religious sensibilities: who 
could read that and not be stirred to 
deeper reflection on how to relax the 
racial tensions of our day? Fresh, 
timely, authoritative, objective and im- 
partial thought on a people who are 
of immense economic significance and 
whose future should be of growing con- 
cern not only to Washington but also 
to Zion. 

Or, take the problem of our modern 
technics in relation to human values: 
always a timely subject for a ser- 
mon, to promote a more spiritual and 
humane conception of man: Toynbee 
will stimulate a preacher to more 
powerful and enlightened presenta- 
tions of the message of Christ, the 
heart of which He signified when He 
read in the synagogue the passage 


reference to American 


from Isaiah on the release of the cap- 
tive and the recovering of sight for 
the blind. Not impulsive or indignant 
opinions, but intelligent, well-designed 
ideas on the industrial oppression of 
mankind will emerge in the heart of 
him who can trace the origin and 
gradual development of those tech- 
nics, and who has sound information 
on their actual effects on men and 
women now. 

Another subject of enormous weight 
today is the creative personality and 
the creative minority: the remnant, in 
the word of Isaiah, the few, in the 
word of the Master of men. The 
spiritual leader, the spiritual commu- 
nity, beloved as it may be, still repre- 
sent a minority and still are creative: 
they need the courage that comes 
from realizing to the full that they 
are in a long succession of those who 
have served God and Christ faithfully 
in their day and have not. been 
ashamed. A sermon on that now and 
then would be most timely for those 
who are “chosen.” 
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And then, the way in which Toynbee 
treats withdrawal and return brings 
many spiritual thoughts to a preacher 
for his own replenishment of spirit 
as well as for his people’s. The with- 
drawal of a man from the scene of 
strife and demand enables him to 
realize powers within himself which 
may otherwise remain dormant. It was 
the counsel of Jesus to his disciples, 
to go apart for a while. Moses did 
that, so did St. Paul and St. Benedict 
and St. Gregory the Great. In the in- 
sistent demands of our times, the enor- 
mous mass of work which seems to be 
necessary for the preacher, it is im- 
perative that he retain a keen consci- 
ousness that he must practice with- 
drawal from his public duties, his 
social toils, and his meshes of organi- 
zation, so that he can return to them 
with new vision and energy, and bring 
to men a re-enforced ministry of power, 
insight, peace, and reconciliation with 
God. Then his message will be re- 
vitalized when he says: “So we are 
ambassadors for Christ, God making 
his appeal through us. We beseech 
you on behalf of Christ, be reconciled 
to God.” 

Toynbee then is a stalwart friend of 
the preacher, and to know him well 
is to find an enriched ministry in 
preaching and in personal experience 
and Christian radiance. We commend 
him to those who have not yet made 
his acquaintance. 





Ministerial Oddities 
(From page 6) 

tism and there is another at confirma- 
tion. A form has to be filled in for the 
banns before marriage. If it is by 
license an affidavit must be filled in too. 
The only time you cannot fill in a form 
is when you say good-bye to this life 
and then the parson does this for you. 
He signs the forms, all of which must 
be duly filled in at the cemetery.” 


oe 


There is a “poison pen” writer at 
Robin Hood’s Bay in Yorkshire. These 
letters have been sent for the last 
twenty years. In 1948 the writer defied 
the denunciation by the vicar of the 
practice. A letter was sent to the wife 
of a lay preacher referring to her hus- 
band’s sermons. The letter concluded: 
“The vicar is very dull or he would 
have found out by now who is writing.” 


* 


Sensing “a feeling of strain” among 
his congregation, R. D. Grange, vicar 
of Minehead, Somerset, announced a 
plan “to preserve unity.” He said he 
would hold “high church services” at 
one of his churches and “plain serv- 
ices” at the other. 
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“Once I Was Blind” 


An Amazing Story of a Modest Minister 


by Ralph N. Plummer” 











Ralph N. Plummer 








OME time ago, in a small town 

near Kansas City, my wife came 

upon the announcement of the 
services for the Baptist Church which 
stated that the pulpit would be sup- 
plied by the Rev. Ralph N. Plummer 
of Kansas City, Missouri, and conclud- 
ed, “Come hear this man preach and 
then thank God you are not like him.” 
I am sure that the pastor would not 
consciously class me with the publi- 
can of the Pharisee’s prayer but his 
fear of horror of blindness had caused 
him to magnify this handicap far be- 
yond the facts. 

I lost my eyesight in 1933. As soon 
as I faced the possibility of permanent 
blindness, this question thrust itself 
upon me, “What can I do that is re- 
ally useful?” All I had ever seen 
blind people do for a living was at 
best glorified charity and my soul sim- 
ply rebelled. I wanted to justify my 
existence. After days of hard but 
fruitless thought I began to reflect, 
“What have I ever done to render 
genuinely useful service?” Then I 
realized that I had never rendered the 
best possible service in my life for I 
had never thought of giving but of 
getting. This realization revolution- 
ized my mind, my philosophy and my 
whole being. 

Economic conditions of the mid- 
thirties made it difficult for me to se- 
cure or prepare for a place of service. 
Frustration followed frustration. I 
could not understand why God did not 


*Through the insistence of friends in Kansas 
City Mr. Plummer has agreed to the publication 
of this brief biographical sketch. 


answer my prayers because the thing 
I wanted were so right. Had I n 
been a Christian I am sure that 
would have committed suicide. 01 
day I sat in my armchair by the wii 
dow and sought a way of escape; al! 
avenues were closed and I knew |! 
could not bear to live on. Then I died 
I said, “Lord, I am dead and my lif< 
is completely in your hands.” At that 
moment there came over me a_ peac 
like the flow of warm oil and I fel! 
asleep. When I awoke the peace was 
still with me and nerves that had been 
frayed and tense were now calm. 

Within a week doors began opening 
which had stubbornly resisted all my 
efforts. The Lord had set before me 
an open door. I yielded to his call 
and in a very short time was preach- 
ing in a near-by town. While serv- 
ing this church at Wellington, Colo- 
rado, Dr. Dana made a scholarship 
available to me at the Central Bap- 
tist Seminary in Kansas City, Kan- 
sas. After a year in the training 
school there I entered the William Jew- 
ell College at Liberty, Missouri, where 
I made a straight “A” average and 
graduated in 1945 with the A. B. de- 
gree. I then entered the Divinity 
School of Central Baptist Theological 
Seminary where I served, in my sen- 
ior year, as president of the student 
body and graduated with the Th. M. 
degree in 1948 at the head of my class 
in scholarship. I am at the present 
time working on my doctorate and be- 
ing an assistant to the professor of 
systematic theology at Central Semi 
nary. My wife has taken the sam 
subjects as I and reads aloud and keep 
the notebooks. At the present she i 
not enrolled in the graduate schoo! 
but some day we hope to take work at 
a university where she may obtain 
master’s degree in languages. This ]a! 
guage aptitude on her part is conve! 
ient as she can, read to me in Germa 
er Greek and we hope to add Fren 
and Latin to the list. I believe th: 
my field of study is in Christian ph 
losophy and as long as the Lord lea 
I can not turn back, “For I am eruc 
fied with Christ, nevertheless I liv 
but not I that lives but Christ th: 
liveth in me.” 

During these years of study I hai 
carried full time church work and 
find that the only handicap a bli: 
person has is in the minds of oth 
people. 












This is the fourth article of Dr. 


minister. 
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MacLennan’s on the work of the 
The series will conclude next month with an article 


which discusses The Spiritual Athlete. 


RDINATION to the Christian 

ministry commits the ordained 

to be a workman. No commit- 
tee on industrial organization will set 
limits to the hours he must toil, nor de- 
limit the area of his activities. When 
a man receives “authority to preach 
the word and administer the sacra- 
ments” he receives an unofficial 
commission to be a man of all work! 


also 


He must be as zealous an organizer as 
a John Lewis but with the diplomatic 
skill of an Anthony Eden, as accom- 
plished a co-ordinator of the various 
“high commands” as a Dwight Ejisen- 
hower, as efficient as the executive di- 
rector of an international oil company, 
as wise as Socrates and as patient as 
Job. In the pulpit and on the platform 
he is expected to be as effective as 2 
Harry Emerson Fcsdick, to have the 
theclogical acumen of a Herbert H. 
the felicitous style of a 
George Buttrick, and the 
of a Henry Sloane Coffin! In 
tion, many laymen expect him to be 


Farmer, 
originality 
addi- 


the hired man of the women’s associa- 
tions, the office boy of the official board, 
and perpetual peacemaker between 
church factions! With such an im- 
possibly difficult assignment, is it any 
wonder that when we 
reflect enviously on the simple life of 


moments come 

give “absent 
treatment” to mest of their parish or- 
ganizations, and even be as the Scois- 
“incom- 


predecessors who could 


woman said of her minister, 
prehensible on the Sabbath and invee- 
sble on week-days”! 

We have an obligation to be work- 
men. Like his chief apostle, our Lord 
expects us to be workmen unashamed, 
“rightly dividing the word of truth.” 
Preaching dces not exhaust our task, 

it in churches of the reformed faith, 
preaching primary, despite 

ie disfavor into which the and 


remains 
word 
ie activity it denotes have fallen in 


rtain circles. With uncompromising 


indor, Paul warned Timothy that “a 
me will come when they will not 
sten to whelesome instruction, but 


ill overwhelm themselves with teach- 
's to suit their whims and tickle their 
incies, and they will turn from listen- 


Minister, Timothy Eaton Memorial Church, 


ronto, Canada, 





ing’ to the truth and wander off after 
fictions.”” He described a perennial de- 
fection. “But,” Paul added firmly, 
“you must always be composed; do not 
shrink from hardship; do your work 
as a missionary, and your whole duty 
as a minister.” 

You and I took solemn vows to be 
conscientious workmen. With 
help, we shall strive to do our whole 
duty as ministers of Christ. At 


God's 


the 
risk of having you quickly compute ihe 
longitude, latitude, and platitude of 
the lecturer, let me speak of pedestrian 
matters involved in our workmanship. 
After all, there is scriptural warrant 
fer devoting thonght to pedestrian 
concerns; waiting upon the Lerd issues 
not only in 
spurts of 


soaring flights, in swift 
running, but in 
pedestrian exertion. 
First among these 
Lord’s workmen is one 
seminary 


sustained 


the 
since 


rules for 
familiar 
organize judiciously 
the time needed for study and for ser- 
nion construction. 


days: 


Early in his career, 
a minister settles the question as to 
when he should work in his study. For 
most men, the morning offers the best 
time, because it is during the hours 
before noon that the mind is 
and most alert. Another plain advan- 
age lies in the relative freedom from 
interruptions may 
in the first half of the day. Every 
man has “one of those days” from time 


rested 


which be obtained 


te time, days cluttered by “urgent” 
calls, and filled with messages which 


demand immediate attention, although 
subsequent them to 
resemble the Ten Virgins of the par- 
half of foolish. 
A friend who ministers to a Manhat- 
tan congregation confesses that he has 
driven to utilize the last hours 
of the day for sermon writing because 


reflection shows 


able—at least them 


been 


of his inability to keep the morning 


heurs unbroken by parish _ business. 
One of my neighbors whose pulpit min- 
istry has been distinguished by its 


admits to working 
through the early merning hours when 
most good Christians are asleep. Choose 
your time 
to it. 

Making the most time in- 
volves formulating a policy respecting 


enduring quality 


own best and then adhere 


of one’s 









The Minister as a Workman Unashamed 
hy Dauid A. MacLennan 


attendance at committees only indi- 
rectly related to the parish ministry. 
Church courts and community inter- 
ests as well as assisting the brethren 
in other fields have a legitimate claim 
on a responsible minister’s time and 


energy, but it is not the prior claim 


our peregrinations frequently adver- 
tise. Soon after becoming pastor of 


City Temple in London England, Jo- 
seph Parker announced that for self- 
protection he had drawn up a scale of 
fees. “Preaching on behalf of the 
salaries of poor ministers—NOTHING. 
Preaching for ministers whose salaries 


are less than 100 pounds a year— 
NOTHING. Preaching at the opening 


of chapels—six volumes of standard 
literature. Attending tea-meetings— 
fifty Going to 
hundred guineas. 
tees—two thousands pounds.” As a re- 
assume that Dr. 
prepare three 
weekly for his own congregation. 

Concerning the 
workmanship, these are at hand. When 
shall selection be made? Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick once said that he 
knew his sermon subject by Tuesday 
neon preceding the Sunday on which 
it was to be treated in the pulpit. 
mortals can make this their 
practice. You have a notebook, or at 
least fugitive sheets of paper, on which 


pounds. bazaars —a 


Serving on commit- 
sult we may Parker 
found time to sermons 


materials for our 


Lesser 


you jot down themes, probléms, icxts, 
calling for sermonic treatment. If you 
Lelong to the efficient minority in such 
matters, have and actually 
use a filing system, reference to which 
facilitatcs the work of sermon-writing. 


you may 


Filing systems can be a present help 
in time of intellectual aridity, provided 
the time and energy required for main- 
tenance is not exorbitant. One of the 
simpkst and most practical known to 
me is that used by Dean Edward Weiles 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Buffalo, New 
York. 


inches in 


Standard filing cards, four by 
used tio record 


and 


size are 
references to books 
relevant to the theme, occasion or 


$1x 
periodicals 
1exT 


inscribed at the top of the card, or on 


the index card. Colored cards sep- 
arate the reference cards into cog- 
nate groups. 
II 
More extensive use of the Christian 


fertile source of sermon 


Preaching as 


year iS a 
themes. 
ing is not incompatible with the pre- 
sentation of the 


problem-solv- 


themes of the 


great 
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gospel as these are suggested by the 
red-letter days of the church calendar. 
Those who serve in non-liturgical com- 
munions are discovering in both the 
Christian year and in the lectionaries 
built around it, a neglected and valu- 
able aid to preaching. The “ancient 
sequence” is more than a device to help 
harassed preachers perplexed by “what 
to preach about on Sunday”; it directs 
the thought and worship of believers 
to what has been called the successive 
phases of the divine redeeming action 
in history. Miss Evelyn Underhill 
succinctly stated the truth regarding 
the preaching values available in the 
Christian year when she said that it 
enables the preacher to set the common 
curve of human life in its passage 
through time beside the life of lives. 
Dr. Paul Scherer’s masterly sermons 
never hint of regimentation, but he 
acknowledges the helpfulness of fol- 
lowing the Lutheran pericope. Always 
we have preached on the events cele- 
brated by the great festivals of Christ- 
mas and Easter, and for many years 
all branches of the Protestant Church 
have observed the Lenten season by 
services and sermons setting forth the 
sacrificial life and death of our Lord. 
Preach also on the timeless truths as- 
sociated with Whitsunday (Pentecost), 
Trinity, All Saints, Advent. Novem- 
ber’s first two days recall All Saints’ 
and All Souls’ Days; why neglect their 
preaching uses as if our separated 
brethren had copyrighted them for 
their exclusive use? In a generation 
when griefs and graves have created 
a vast democracy of sorrow, why not 
preach on the assurance of life eter- 
nal, the companionship of those in his 
nearer presence, and of the hope of 
reunion beyond earth’s partings? Would 
it not hearten an oppressed spirit to be 
reminded of the glimpse into the fu- 
ture vouchsafed to the exiled seer and 
reported in the tender and restrained 
words, “And I saw the dead, small and 
great, stand before God; and the books 
were opened”? Should we not share 
the self-authenticating truth commu- 
nicated to rapt Ezekiel: “Behold, all 
souls are mine.” 


The four Sundays of Advent provide 
preparation for Christmas as Lent does 
for Easter. Traditionally these weeks 
before the anniversary of the Savior’s 
birth were employed to proclaim the 
Advent of 
Christ, the last judgment, and the 
writing of finis to the terrestrial dra- 
ma. Few of us would attempt to preach 
as our fathers did, on the Day of 
Wrath, but a sermon emphasizing that 
every day is judgment day may prove 
salutary to a generation which even in 
an atomic age retains aptitude for 
evading personal and corporate respon- 


doctrine of the second 
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Illustrations, Courtesy, Whittemores 


CHAPEL BUILT IN SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ROOM 
The problem of the First Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of Brockton, Massa- 
chusetts, was to construct a suitable 
chapel in a Sunday School room with 
the old, high ceiling. The pictures show 
the completed chapel, the floor plans, 
the method of converting the space. 
At the left are the folding doors which 
lead to the nave; the other partitions 
dc not extend to the ceiling. 
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siblity for the results of evil choices. 
The Advent season also provides the 
psychological climate in which to dis- 
cuss why and how Jesus once came 
into our world from God the Father. 
This may be an old story to the preach- 
er and to many mature saints, but it 
will come with freshness and power 
to many hearers. 

Another profitable series which might 
be undertaken are based on the proph- 
ets of Israel. Such a course, related 
to the contemporary scene, interests 
and instructs the wayfaring man and 
sharpens the tools of the workman who 
prepares it. 

If you conducted a survey of the 
preaching habits of those ministers who 
have demonstrated their ability to edify 
a congregation over a considerable pe- 
riod of years you would find that most 
of them preach series of sermons, 
once or twice annually. The judgment 
of those who do favors a course of not 
more than ten sermons on one theme, 
and preferably a series of four or jive. 
In September, 1944, an issue of the 
New York Times reported that a New 


York minister had informed his con- 
gregation that he had prepared a 
seven-year plan of sermons that would 
“touch on every book in the Bible from 
Genesis to Revelation.” In his intro- 
ductory sermon he told his people that 
faithful attendance at church during 
this period should enable them not 
only to know the general contents 0! 
each book and its relationship to th 
Bible as a whole, but also to acquaint 
them with the uses of the Bible to mee! 
life’s daily problems. Such a projec! 
is entirely praiseworthy, even if 
seems too high for some of us to a 
tempt; its successful execution woul: 
demonstrate the good workmanship 
the preacher. 

Another type of sermon series dea 
with the basic beliefs of Christianit; 
“Thicken your .exhortation with d 
trine,”’ was a favorite bit of advi 
given by Aiexander Whyte which | 
himself, no academic theologian, f¢ 
lowed throughout his long minist1 
Distrust the voice that whispers 
yeur soul that congregations will n 
tolerate theological preaching; the be 
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them, even if blissfully unaware 
at their minister preaches theologic- 
ally, relish no other kind very long! 
III 

As a workman unashamed, let us 
assume that you have chosen your 
theme, and as a wise builder you 
have done the foundation work on the 
structure. Gratefully you recognize 
he contribution made by others to that 
foundation, into whose labors you have 
tered. You have uncovered all the 
ruth that is clear to your own mind 
in the scriptural basis or reference 
and you have read the findings of rev- 
erent and reliable scholarship upon it. 
Dr. G. Campbell Morgan, who was a 
master of the art of expository preach- 
ing, was once asked how he made his 
sermons. “I can only give you some 
very ‘general statements as_ to my 
methods,” he answered. “Two things 
are vital: first, personal first-hand 
work on the text; and then, all schol- 
arly aids obtainable. I never take down 
a commentary until I have done per- 
sonal, first-hand work, and have made 
my outline. Sometimes after consult- 
ing scholarly aids I have to alter the 
outline, but at any rate I have had 


T 


the benefit of first-hand work. 


o 


— 


“We make a mistake when we have 
a text that has gripped us, or better, 
has found us; and turn to commen- 
taries first. The first thing is to work 
on the text itself.” It might save us 
embarrassment. While careful read- 


ing of the passage in which the text 


occurs would prevent wresting the text 
from its context in disregard of its 
original meaning. It is difficult to 
preach on that haunting line from the 
Seng of Songs which creeps into many 
prayers, “until the day dawns and 
the shadows flee away’? when one re- 
calls its frankly sensual context and 
appeal, “Let us take our fill of loves 
till the day dawns and the shadows 
flee away.” 

Having done first-hand work in the 
mine from which you have extracted 
your ore, “read around the subject.” 
You may be overscrupulous about us- 
ing other men’s ideas, but most men 
could confess that if they were not 
debtors both to Greeks and barbarians 
their homilies would have a more gos- 
samer thinness! Charles Spurgeon, 
who eschewed plagiarism, said, “I am 
tie biggest thief in England but I 
‘fy any man to catch me at it!” 
sing the insights gained by other 
minds, and their illustrations, may not 

to any degree dishonest. For our 

mfort we can recall that perhaps 


rothing we ever say is all our own. 
ut as the late Principal John Oman 

Westminster 
iid in 


College, Cambridge, 
that compendium of wisdom 
(Turn to page 16) 











Trustees and Pastors 
as “Bouncers” 
big Arthur L. A. Stree 


LTHOUGH present-day church- 
goers may have rendered obsoles- 
cent, if not obsolete, certain legal 
principles governing behavior in church, 
it is interesting to know that applicable 
law remains unchanged and may be 
invoked in such instances as the cir- 
cumstances may require. A standard 
legal authority says: 
“Trustees” —of religious societies— 
“having a right to possession and con- 
trol of church property, have a right 


-to remove any person from the church 


building who has not a superior right, 
and may use the force necessary to 
remove a person who is disturbing a 
meeting of the society in violation of 
its rules, even though the interruption 
is not willful, without rendering them- 
selves liable for assault and battery. 
The right to remove is conditioned on 
the acts objected to constituting either 
a disturbance of a religious meeting 
within the legal meaning of that term, 
or a-violation of the regulations of the 
church governing their meetings for 
worship. A person present at the meet- 
ing who is conducting himself peaceably 
and who claims that he is lawfully en- 
titled to be present and has an appar- 
ent right, cannot be removed, even by 
order of the presiding officer.” (54 Cor- 
pus Juris 29-30, sec. 54.) 

Extent to which it has been decided 
that a member of a congregation may 
go without being subject to the “bum’s 
rush” is indicated in a decision of a 
Canadian court. It was ruled that per- 
sistence of a member in sitting on a 
camp-stool in an aisle during services, 
although a pew seat was available, did 
not warrant his ejection by force, in the 
absence of proof that he violated any 
established regulation or disturbed oth- 
ers at the meeting. (Reid v. Inglis, 12 
Un 620. P. 19%.) 

Rights of Pastor 

In a case decided by the New York 
Court of Appeals, a Roman Catholic 
priest was exonerated in a suit for 
damages for attempting to expel a 
member of his congregation. While 
the priest was taking a collection, plain- 
tiff arose in his pew and in a loud voice 
took the priest to task for a remark he 
had made in his sermon concerning a 
dancing and drinking party that had 
been conducted by an unnamed parish- 
ioner. The priest, with the aid of mem- 
bers of the congregation, used force 


in an unsuccessful attempt to eject the 
offender, after the priest had demanded 
that he be seated or leave the church, 
and the man refused to do so. 


The court decided (Wall v. Lee, 34 
N. Y. 141) that the holder of a pew 
cannot use it as “a place from which 
to interrogate the clergyman and fix a 
quarrel upon him, or in any way inter- 
rupt the services. ... He is as much 
bound at these times to preserve order 
and decorum as a mere stranger or 
casual hearer.” 

“There is a certain degree of respect 
and consideration due to the office, if 
not to the person of a clergyman, essen- 
tial to his usefulness. .. . No question 
was made upon the trial as to the right 
of the defendants to use sufficient force 
to remove the plaintiff, provided he was 
in the act of creating a disturbance. 
It was peculiarly the province of the 
defendant” pastor “to cause his re- 
moval, and to claim the aid of other 
members of the congregation in his 
effort, for there were no trustees, war- 
dens, vestrymen or other officers to do 
it.... Nor can the degree of force used 
be open to any dispute. So much as 
was necessary to remove the plaintiff 
the defendants undoubtedly had a right 
The force employed was wholly 
for the attempt was 


to use. 
inadequate . 
abandoned.” 

In a case decided by the Indiana Su- 
preme Court more than 90 years ago 
(McLain v. Matlock, 7 Ind. 525) plain- 
tiff sued for damages because he had 
been forcibly removed from a section of 
camp-meeting “devoted exclusively to 
females,” where he had repeatedly sat 
in violation of a congregational rule. 
Deciding that the trial judge had erron- 
eously excluded evidence showing that 
defendants had been appointed to en- 
force such rules, the Supreme Court 
said: “A religious society has an un- 
doubted right to prescribe such rules 
as they think proper, for preserving 
order, when met for public worship. 
In this society, the rule was that males 
and females sit apart. Persons who do 
not approve of that mode have a simple 
and easy remedy. They can remain 
away, or retire when informed of the 
rule. The plaintiff was repeatedly noti- 
fied of this rule, and requested to con- 
form to it, which he refused to do. 
They had a right to use the necessary 
force to remove him.” 
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THY SUBS TANCE 





AND WITH THE FIRST 
FRUITS OF THINE INCREASE 













PTHE EARTH IS THE LORDS 


THE WORLD AND THEY THAT 
/DWELL THEREIN. 










AND THE FULLNESS THEREOF: 





PSALMS 24:1 














Teaching 


T IS not necessary to go very far 
into a study of the educational pro- 
gram of the church to discover that 

one of the basic weaknesses is the lack 
of educational materials for a program 
of financial stewardship. It has been 
discovered long since that a sense of 
God’s ownership is woefully lacking 
among the rank and file of church 
Just why this is so has been 
discussed many times. Why we have 
done nothing about it after it was dis- 
covered is most mystifying. Is it not 
possible that the church has failed to 
girdle the globe with the gospel because 


members. 


it has failed to teach aright the Chris- 
tian’s financial responsibility to God, 
and to stress sacrificial giving in sea- 


? It almost would 


son and out of season? 
seem that we had forgotten that God 
once said “The silver is mine, and the 


rold is mine.” 


1c 


If we are going to obey his command 


6s4 


to go...teach... baptize” we some- 
how must stress and plan, we must 
convict and convince our people, regard- 
ing the place of financial stewardship 
in the spiritual development of the 
Christian, and in the ongoing of his 
kingdom. 

Living as we do in a civilization 
where visual advertising takes such a 
large place, where billboards, hand- 


bills, pictorial letters, etc., play so 


Director of Christian Education, First Chris 
tian Church, Long Beach, California 


Stewardship 


Visualization 
bu, shagel C. Kink 


prominent a part in the visual educa- 
tion of the American people in creat- 
ing a market for every commodity and 
gadget, is it not strange that the church 
long ago did not capitalize on this form 
of Education? A Christian man trained 
in advertising technique could make a 
far reaching contribution to the work 
of the church by preparing for our 
publishing houses each year, material 
for a series of twelve large colorful 
posters to be used by our churches. 

The First Christian Church in Long 
Seach, where Reuben L. Anderson min- 
isters, has made a start in this direc- 
tion. Finding little ready prepared 
material, with the help of a young 
woman, Mrs. Joseph McGrath, who had 
had training in commercial advertising, 
I worked out a series of six posters. 
Each poster is used one month in each 
department of the Bible school, the 
superintendent making the teaching 
comments at the time at which the 
offering is taken in the assembly. 
These posters were made on white, 
medium weight poster paper, 22 x 28 
inches. 

The first poster carried a picture of 
the world cut out of an old primary 
picture roll. In black lettering large 
enough to be quickly read, the poster 
carried the message “God said, ‘The 
World is Mine,’ Psalm 50:12.” The 
second poster showed silver dimes and 
dollars in piles and bags of gold tied 


and labeled “gold” with the words 
Haggai 2:8 printed on the poster 
black. The third poster had a circulai 
map of one of the hemispheres. Pasted 
on the rim of the circle were bright 
colorful figures of five of the nations 
across the top, and colored pictures of 
fruit, flowers and vegetables (cut from 
seed catalogues) around the sides and 
lower part of the circle. Psalms 24:1 
made the printed 
poster. 


message on this 


The next poster showed a brown sac! 
of wheat set apart from nine othe 
sacks each marked “wheat” and a larg 
red apple apart from nine other apple: 
The words of Leviticus 27:30 wer 
printed on this one. 

The fifth poster carried the words of 
Proverbs 3:9 with a picture of gree! 
backs and coins, and a bag marked wit 
a dollar sign. These were placed belo 
the words “Honor the Lord with thy 
substance,” and groups of vegetables 
fruit, sheep, and chickens were plac: 
below the second half of the verse. 

The final poster showed the page 
a calendar with the Sunday dates 
red below the words “Upon the first da: 
of the week,” and a facsimile of t! 
duplex envelope with the rest of 
verse properly placed. 

The plan is to make as many 
these posters as the Scriptures w! 
permit of visualization. These six wit 
a definite plan for the use of the sma 



























“HEY/ 
WAIT A MINUTE.4 
| CANT GO 
EMPTY ./ 





















duplex envelope, with individual records 
kept, and awards made bi-monthly and 
annually, are making a definite impres- 
sion on the boys and girls from the pri- 
mary through the junior high depart- 
ments. 

In 1943, the inaugural year of defi- 
nite training, there were seven who had 
a perfect yearly record in the use of 
their duplex envelope. In 1945, 1946 
and 1947, there 48 and 49 
espectively. The greatest increase is 
n the junior high department, due no 
doubt to the five-year training period. 
There are 101 children in the Bible 

1001 regularly using the envelopes at 


were 45, 


is time. Five of these have a perfect 
e-year record. 
Because of the success of this plan, 
and because of the great need of train- 
more adults to be regular and sys- 
natic in their giving, we turned our 


ntion to the use of financial stew- 
lship posters at strategic places in 
foyers. First were used several of 
which had been used in the Bible 

x1 described above. Two types of 
have followed these: a general 


and the duplex envelope type. 
posters hang, one each moath, 
in the main foyer of the church 


ng the main entrance, then in the 
le school foyer, and finally on the 
ge of the stairs which lead to the 
high 


se posters are such as to be in keep- 


and senior high rooms. 


with the dignity of the church 
ice De 

general type of poster is exem- 
ied by this one: The poster carries 


large cornucopia out of which are 





iring go'd colored coins around the 
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AS GODHAS . 
GIVEN TO YOU. 







First Christian Church 
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MISSIONS 
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Avdarss_. 











world which lies at the large end. At 
the top of the poster are the words “Do 


You Give.” At the bottom of the poster 
these words “more than the minimum,” 
and “Malachi 3:10.” 

Another example of the general type 
is the one which carries a picture of the 
church set upon a flat map of the world, 
and the words “The Regular Systematic 
Giver Keeps Our Church on the Map.” 
The words “regular” and “systematic” 
each have a red check mark at its left. 

The second type of poster where the 
use of the duplex envelope is stressed 
has proved to be an interesting one. 
The month of January it was a black 
poster with lettering and pictures in 
white. At the left of the poster ap- 
pearing one below the other were the 
picture of a clock set at twelve, the 
January, and a box of 
The 


Has 


calendar of 
was 
The 
New 


wording 
Struck! 
Your 


envelopes. 
The 
Has 


Envelopes.” 


duplex 
“Look! 
Time 


Hour 


Come! Use 


Karly in this envelope series there 


was used a poster of white cardboard 


done in shades of blue and purple. On 


it were drawn two crosses, one below 


the other being a reflection of the one 


above. At the base of the crosses in 


the center of the poster was a facsimile 


of the duplex envelope with the words 


‘ 


current expenses” in b'ue and below it 


“missions” in purple. Radiating from 


these words were lines of the same 
color leading to the left from “current 


? and to the right from “mis- 
Those to the left led to words 


indicating items for which this money 


expenses’ 


sions.” 


would be spent, “salaries,” “gas,” “up- 


keep,” etc. These words were in blue. 




















“PLEASE TAKE ME 


TO CHURCH! CANT 
GO BY MYSELF // 






















Those to the right were in purple and 


‘ , 


‘seminaries,” “liv- 


ing links,” “new churches,” 


were such items as 
etc. 
Another poster was the picture of 
the First Church and radiating from 
and above it arcs marked “local,” “hos- 
nitals,””“ “India,” “China.’ 
At the bottom of the poster were these 
—words, “What Is the Scope of Your 
Influence,” 
envelope. 


” ’ 


orphanages, 


and a picture of the duplex 


A picture of the duplex envelope 
sending rays of gold down upon the 
world on a dark blue background was 
another poster. The message in print- 
ing was “Build a Better Tomorrow by 
What You Give Today.” One very sim- 
ple poster carried only a picture of a 
duplex envelope and the words “Sys- 
tematic ReguJar Giving Increases the 
Influence of the Church.” 

The 


and in 


used in 
when the 


poster which is April 
October link 
support is raised for Harry Schaefer in 
India, and 


living 


Robert Morse in Lisuland, 
shows a picture of the church with two 
ae ‘iy B ‘ 

chains reaching from the door of the 


church to a globe map. Harry Schae- 


fer’s picture is placed on India and 
Robert Morse’s on Lisuland. The mes- 
sage is “Are You a Link in Thes 
Chains ?” 

A series of six cartoon posters came 


into being as the 


Church 


result of a squib in 
Each of 
posters carried a picture of a man com- 


Management. these 


posed of circles and lines with his body 


a duplex envelope. His face and his 
gestures reflected the message of his 


words. These posters were 14 inches 


by 22 inches. The first one was hung 


at one end of a long bulletin board so 
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that the others could be hung along- 
side as they were added week by week. 

In the first one, Mr. Duplex Envelope 
was depicted climbing out of his box 
saying, “Take me to church—lI can’t go 
by myself.” The next one-said, “Hey, 
Wait a Minute! I can’t go empty!” In 
the third one he was saying “How 
Much? As God has given to you!” 

The fourth one showed human hands 
placing bills in his body and he saying, 
“That’s right! Put them in my pocket 
and mark the amount on the envelope.” 

The next one showed him, one hand 
up to his face in embarrassment, say- 
ing, “Let’s go! Oh me, you forgot to 
put anything in for missions.” 

The last one showed him, jubilant, 
as he said, “I am thrilled! I’m the most 
important envelope in the world—your 
church envelope!” 

For all of the posters ideas were 
gleaned from every available source— 
captions, slogans, pictures which brief- 
ly will flash to the mind the message of 
financial stewardship. By putting small 
patented cloth hangers on the back of 
each one, and keeping them in a large 
file, they can be used again and again. 

It is believed that these posters are 
making a definite contribution to the 
education of the people of our church. 
The number of people using the duplex 
envelopes this year far exceeds that 
of at least a fifteen-year period. 





The Workman Unashamed 
(From page 13) 
for preachers, Concerning the Min- 
istry, “there is a difference between 
finding a nugget and appropriating a 
bar of gold.” All preaching in the 
great tradition is “preaching out of 
the overflow” of acquired experience 
and knowledge, and we have Oman’s 
word for it that “what girds your loins 
or feeds your lamp, or widens your 
vision, or can be put into your treasure 
because it has stimulated your mind and 
inspired your heart, and your own 
thought and feeling have found for it 
a place in the whole circle of your 
experience, is truly yours.” 

When the spade-work is over, and 
you see your object as well as your 
subject so that in a sentence or two 
you can write out what you hope to 
achieve through the sermon, shall you 
write out the sermon, or part of it, or 
be content to strike off an outline, with 
brief notes for pulpit reference? Each 
man must settle this question accord- 
ing to his own wisdom. It is signifi- 
cant, however, that with few excep- 
tions the masters of our art have 
written out their sermons, or at least 
one of them each week. A friend of 
two of Britain’s most effective preach- 
ers of recent years, G. A. Studdert- 
Kennedy and H. R. L. (“Dick”) Shep- 
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A BIRTHDAY CARD 
T. Marshall Thompson, minister Calvary Baptist Church, Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, has his own card to mail on the birthdays of the 
people in his church. It is hard to show the beauty of the card in our 


reproduction. The bells and ribb 


on are printed in gold. 








pard, tells us that “both were fluent 
and eloquent preachers . . . both wrote 
out every word that they preached.” 
Writing out the morning sermon every 
week for the first twenty years of one’s 
ministry ought to be an accepted obli- 
gation for every man who would be 
a workman unashamed. It was a 
Scottish divine who did not follow this 
rule of whom a delightful story is told. 
One Lord’s Day morning, crossing the 
lawn from manse to kirk he said to 
his daughter, “Mary, this morning I 
am going to tell them what I think of 
peace and war.” “Oh, Daddy, what 
do you think?” “Tut! tut! my child, 
do not ask me foolish questions. How 
can I tell what I am thinking until I 
hear what I am saying?” 


How shall we write? Stephen Lea- 
cock wrote a book on how to write, 
and in it said some wise things which 
apply to the writing of sermons. “Any- 
one can write,” he said, “who has 
something to say and knows how to 
say it. ... Good writing is marked by 
sincerity—a sort of inevitable rela- 
tion between the words used and the 
things narrated. The mind is, as it 
were, enthused with the things rather 
than with the expression of them.” 
We are impatient of literary style in 
these restless days of crisp “tabloid” 
utterance. No sensible person would 
plead for the revival of the polished 
style of the grandiloquent preacher of 
an earlier day. The polish was enamel, 
and neither we nor our hearers will 
have any of it! You may have read 
the eighteenth century “improvement” 
on the matchless diction of the King 
James version of the parable of the 
prodigal son which begins “A gentle- 
man of a splendid family and opulent 
fcrtune had two sons,” and continues 


with the returning prodigal “accostins 
his aged parent” with the touching re- 
quest, “Condescend to hire me _ int: 
your family, in the capacity of th 
direct and 


meanest slave”! In our 


colloquial generation, when even a mas- 
ter of preaching defines it as ani- 
mated conversation, many who have not 
his disciplined style might translate 
“I will arise and go unto my father” 
with the atrocious, “I had better step 
on it and quiz the old man, and ask 
‘How about a new deal, pal?’” 

No one may lay down canons of style 
for others. But there is no more help- 
ful practice in acquiring an effective 
style than by sitting at the feet 0! 
those who have developed satisfying 
style in oral or written speech. If you 
do not know them, buy, beg or bor 
row two little books by the late 5! 
Arthur Quiller-Couch (who frequent!) 
wrote under the pseudonym “Q”), 7/ 
Art of Reading and The Art of Wri! 
ing. This famous teacher of Englis 
literature insisted that certain rul 
be observed such as to prefer the co! 
crete word to the abstract, the dir 
word to circumlocution, the short w: 
to the long and the Saxon word to ihe 
Romance word. He urged that we | 
to write to be understood, that we w1 
accurately, not as a sloven, and tl 
we write persuasively, to charm a 
convince. Such goals are not beyo 
realization by any person who will ia 
them seriously. “We cannot work t 
hard to make our sermons simple, « 
rect, unambiguous,” writes Les 
Weatherhead, “piercing the crust 
indifference and the armour of host 


ity. I recall my own failure in t 
matter.” And so do the rest of 
“run-of-the-mine” workmen! 
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Public Education and Religion 





A Common Sense Proposal Which Insists That the Solution of the Present 
Stalemate Will Come by Integration Rather Than Segregation 


HE decision of the United States 

Supreme Court on the status of 

Religious Education in the public 
schools has focused attention on a prob- 
lem that is more serious than most 
people realize. Basically, the problem 
is this: What shall be the relationship 
between religion and public education ? 
Or, to put it another way: Do our public 
schools have a responsibility for teach- 
ing religious truths and principles? 
Debate on this issue has generated more 
heat than light, and the stand taken by 
the Supreme Court will not mark the 
end of the debate. There are those 
who feel that the Court, in deciding 
against allowing formal classes in reli- 
gion to be held in the Champaign, IIli- 
nois, public schools, has declared itself 
against religion, and has acted the part 
of the Devil’s advocate. Actually, the 
Supreme Court did not declare itself 
in favor of a Godless education. The 
Court did not take a stand against the 
teaching of religious principles, per se. 
What the Court has done is to pass 
judgment on the way these religious 
principles and truths have been taught. 
It has, in other words, merely defined 
the legal aspects of the method used 
in teaching religion. The Court has 
said that the Constitution is being vio- 
lated if dogmatic religion is taught in 
the public school, in classes formed for 
the specific purpose of teaching religion. 

So the basic question still remains 
as to the responsibility of the public 
school in regard to religion. In the 
light of present world events, and what 
some have called the spiritual crisis of 
our day, the issue ought to be re- 
examined as to its basic principles and 
its ultimate meaning. 

When Karl Marx said that our eco- 
nomie life determines our social and 
political life processes, he was parti- 
a'ly right. But he was partially wrong, 
0. While it is true that a nation’s 
neral level of culture — political, so- 
il, and religious — reflects that na- 
tion’s prevailing mode of production, it 

equally true that a nation’s culture 
reflects that nation’s spiritual view of 
nan and the universe. Recent world 
h story bears abundant proof of the 
ct that a nation’s prevalent philoso- 
y concerning man and the universe 
d-termines in great part the kind of 


> To 
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Minister, 
edo, Ohio. 


Westminster Presbyterian Church, 


by Gerald R. Johnson” 


social and political life that nation has. 

The totalitarianism of our century, 
as it manifested itself in German Fasc- 
ism and Russian Communism, offers an 
excellent illustration of this fact. Under 
totalitarianism the individual is rele- 
gated to a secondary position, and the 
mass becomes important at the expense 
of the man. Man is viewed only as a 
high form of animal; and the only 
really important things in his life are 
food, clothing, shelter, and perhaps a 
few physical pleasures. Man is born 
for the state; his aim in life, and the 
reason for his existence, is that he live 
for the glory and good of the state. 

Paradoxically enough, man is, at the 
same time, considered inherently good: 
that is, wise enough and _ intelligent 
enough to plan and manipulate a per- 
fect society. To this end, absolute power 
is vested in one man (or a very few 
men). Power becomes more important 
than principle, and the end justifies the 
means. 

Such a philosophy of man and his 
relation to the State leaves no room for 
God and religion. The state must be 
God. Therefore, as we have seen in 
our time, a state holding to such a 
philosophy must either banish organ- 
ized religion or render it impotent. So 
the Comintern, in 1928, declared: “The 
ultimate aim of the Communist Inter- 
national is to replace world capitalist 
economy by a world system of Commu- 
nism... . It will bury forever all mysti- 
cism, religion, prejudice and supersti- 
tion.” That declaration is still in effect. 
Religion is dangerous in a totalitarian 
state and must be destroyed, lest men’s 
loyalty to principles conflict with their 
loyalty to the state. Such a view of 
man, government, and the world grows 
out of a philosophy that, whatever else 
it may be, is definitely not the Judaeo- 
Christian philosophy. 

The philosophy prevalent in our own 
nation is in direct opposition to what 
we have been talking about. Our view 
of man makes the importance of the 
individual primary. Each man is of 
infinite worth, a creation of God, and 
endowed by his Creator with the in- 
alienable right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. Government is 
for, of, and by the people; and the 
function of the government is to be 
of the greatest possible service to the 
people. How that government func- 





tions is in itself an expression of this 
nation’s philosophy. Man has infinite 
possibilities. Therefore, his freedom is 
guaranteed, and under our Bill of 
Rights he is given the opportunity to 
achieve these possibilities. But man is 
also possessed of infinite limitations. 
Therefore, under our political system 
no man—or no group of men— can 
be allowed unlimited power. Accord- 
ingly, our representative government 
functions under a system of checks and 
balances to prevent anyone from obtain- 
ing absolute power over the lives and 
affairs of his fellow men. 


Religious Background 


Such a view of man and of the state 
stems historically from the Judaeo- 
Christian philosophy, with its emphasis 
on the worth of the individual, the pos- 
sibilities and limitations of man, and 
the fact that the kingdoms of earth 
exist under the Kingdom of God. Such 
a view is the complete opposite of the 
totalitarian philosophy, which denies 
God, which denies the worth of the 
individual, which denies that a moral 
order undergirds human life and his- 
tory. Our American political and social 
institutions are the direct result of the 
religious culture out of which our na- 
tion grew — the Judaeo-Christian phil- 
osophy of our forefathers. But what 
is even more important, the continu- 
ance of our kind of culture and society 
and government depends upon the con- 
tinuation of that basic philosophy. 
Government is like a tree. It needs a 
certain type of soil and climate in which 
to grow. The palm tree cannot grow 
in the north; nor can the white pine 
grow in the desert. The tree of totali- 
tarianism can flourish only in an anti- 
religious soil and climate. The tree of 
our government can flourish only in 
the Judaeo-Christian soil and climate. 
If the soil be depleted, or if the climate 
change, the tree will die. The crisis of 
our time, and the combat our nation 
wages against the encroachment of 
totalitarianism, is essentially spiritual. 
And that is why the issue of the rela- 
tionship between religion and _ public 
education is so important at this junc- 
ture of our history. 

An important part of the task of our 
public schools is to turn out young men 
and women who are better individuals, 
and, consequently, better citizens. Edu- 
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cation should result in more abundant 
living; and one phase of abundant liv- 
ing is the recognition of our history and 
our heritage. It is not enough to teach 
our boys and girls how our government 
functions. They must also be taught 
the basic philosophy which underlies 
such a function. The truly educated 
person is one who not only understands 
the apparent physical facts, but who 
also understands what underlies those 
facts and gave them existence. Reli- 
gious principles are a part of our 
cultural and historical heritage, a part 
of our present achievement; precisely 
for that reason no true educational pro- 
cedure can omit them. Any education 
which shows little or no concern for 
such a large portion of our culture as 
that held by religion is inadequate 
education. 

In a very real sense our public 
schools are the custodians of our na- 
tional culture. For this reason, our 
public schools must train our youth to 
understand, and then to transmit and 
perpetuate, our culture. Obviously our 
young people can neither understand 
nor perpetuate that which they are not 
taught. Nor do our young people have 
to be indoctrinated in denominational 
creeds in our public schools in order to 
be able to understand, evaluate, and 
transmit the general religious prin- 
ciples of our historical - philosophical 
foundation. It would seem that the 
maintenance of a healthy form of our 
present social and political institutions 
depends in great measure upon a knowl- 
edge of our religious undergirding in 
America. 

It is, however, in the realm of the 
method by which these religious prin- 
ciples shall be inculeated that the de- 
bate arises. It was at this point that 
the Supreme Court rendered its deci- 
sion that religious education, as dis- 
tinct from secular education, shall not 
be conducted in public schools under 
school time. But this does not free our 
public schools from their responsibility 
to teach the basic philosophy which 
still rules our nation. It does not say 
that the teaching of religious principles 
(not sectarian creeds) should not be a 
part of public education. 

Justice Jackson, though he supported 
the Court’s majority decision, expressed 
this very idea in his opinion when he 
sald: 

It would not seem practical to teach 
either practice or appreciation of the 


arts if we are to forbid exposure of 
7 +h + ‘ > wolias . 3 2aAc TY.) 
youth to any religious influences. Music 
without sacred music, architecture 


minus the cathedral, or painting with- 
out the scriptural themes would be 
eccentric and incomplete, even from a 
secular point of view. Yet the inspira- 
tional appeal of religion in these guises 
is often stronger than in forthright 
sermon. Even such a “science” as 


biology raises the issue between evolu- 
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tion and creation as an explanation of 
our presence on this planet. Certainly 
a course in English literature that 
omitted the Bible and other powerful 
uses of our mother tongue for relig- 
ious ends would be pretty barren. And 
I should suppose it is a proper, if not 
an indispensable, part of preparation 
for a worldly life to know the roles that 
religion and religions have played in 
the tragic story of mankind. The fact 
is that, for good or for ill, nearly every- 
thing in our culture worth transmitting, 
everything which gives meaning to life, 
is saturated with religious influences, 
derived from paganism, Judaism, Chris- 
tianity—both Catholic and Protestant— 
and other faiths accepted by a large 
part of the world’s peoples. One can 
hardly respect a system of education 
that would leave the student wholly 
ignorant of the currents of religious 
thought that move the world society for 
a part in which he is being prepared. 

What, then, could be the method of 
teaching religion in the public school? 
Actually, no special method is required. 
All that is needed is that our educators 
accept religion as an important, and 
not a negligible part of human life. All 
that is needed is that the necessary 
religious fundamentals be incorporated 
into the textbooks and teaching. This 
method of relating religion to public 
education holds endless possibilities. A 
few examples may be cited. 


Incorporate Religion Into Textbooks 

No study of English literature is 
complete without the study of some 
of the great literary portions of the 
English Bible. Certainly, the inclusion 
of the great and majestic Psalms, 
parts of the Book of Proverbs, selec- 
tions from the Book of Ecclesiastes, or 
even some of the Prophetic books would 
not be amiss. Portions of the New 
Testament —such as the thirteenth 
chapter of I Corinthians —could well 
be included in a course in literature 
without treading on anyone’s denomina- 
tional or sectarian toes. So many of 
our daily similes and metaphors, so 
many references throughout literature 
stem from the Scriptures that the in- 
clusion of the Bible as literature is a 
natural thing. 

The study of history, too, offers a 
wide field of opportunity. No study of 
ancient history is really complete that 
does not give a place to the history of 
the Hebrew people and their contribu- 
tions to civilization. No study of more 
modern history is complete that does 
not deal adequately with the impor- 
tant role played by the Church in the 
story of our civilization. No study of 
American history is complete that does 
not give recognition to the part played 
by religion and religious men in the 
founding, the growth, and the raison 
d’etre of our nation. Nor can we mini- 
mize the tremendous importance of the 
missionary enterprise, carried on by the 
Church for so many centuries, in under- 


standing the history of our nation an 
our world. It is true that many histor 
textbooks do deal with religious his 


tory — but all too often in a sketch: 





manner not calculated to arouse muc 
interest. Infinitely more could be don 
in this realm. 

Other social studies, which now ox 
cupy so important a place in our publi: 
school curriculum, also offer possibili 
ties. Social studies dealing with ow 
culture, institutions, and social pra 


tices offer a myriad of opportunities to 


learn more about our religious institu 
tions and practices. Certainly, a greate: 
understanding of Catholics, Protes- 
tants, and Jews, together with thei: 
churches and synagogues, thei! 
religious forms and practices, would 
give our youth a better knowledge of 
the contemporary scene. And more, 
such a study might go a long way 
toward minimizing and curbing th 
ugly tensions that now exist between 
these groups. That, in itself, would 


definitely be a worthwhile function of 


any educational program. Considering 
the important results to be obtained, it 
seems that it is as necessary for ow 
boys and girls to undertake projects 
giving them first-hand information 
about our religious institutions as it is 
for them to take part in projects giving 
them contact and first-hand information 
about bakeries, dairies, and manufac- 
turing plants. While it is true that 
some of our religious groups object to 
having their children exposed to othe 
faiths and beliefs, no group could object 
too much when it realized that all that 
was sought was that the children get a 
better understanding of their commu 
nity and of each other. The creation of 
understanding and good-will is ai 
important thing. 

These few examples do not exhaust 
the possibilities. Art, music, psycho! 
ogy, economics, civics, biology, and 
other sciences could also be included 
What these examples cited to do is t 
point toward a general method. Ho. 
that method would work out in actua 
practice would require both time ai 
effort on the part of our educato1 
Significant work has already been dor 
in just this field by the America 
Council on Education Studies, which, 
1944, created a Committee on Religi 
and Education. This committee it 
cluded educators, both public and p1 
vate, as well as leaders from the Cat 
olic, Protestant, and Jewish faith 
This committee has made, as yet, 1 
detailed recommendations, but it hi: 
recommended that there be a synthes 
between religion and public school cu 
riculum, and that religious doctrin 
and principles be integrated by tl 

(Turn to page 24 
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“T am very much pleased with the last issue 
of the United Church Herald. You shipped the 
papers ahead of the time expected.”—Rev. 
Charles R. Plaskett, Levack, Ontario, Canada. 


* * * 


“T never have had any difficulty financing 
The Christian. Contributions always exceed 
the cost of printing. I appreciate your fine 
service.”—Rev. Carroll Langston, Christian 
Church, McLeansboro, IIl. 


* * * 


“Your work is excellent. We appreciate your 
service.”"—Rev. Howard L. Fulk, Singers 
Glen, Va. 


* * * 


“Our church people are amazed at the beau- 
tiful parish paper you print for our church. 
Merchants are asking for advertising space.”— 
Rev. Earl Kenneth Wood, Methodist Church, 
East Bloomfield, N. Y. 


For samples, prices and full particulars regarding our 
service and the helpful sixteen-page illustrated Parish 
Manual containing detailed explanation of publishing 
procedure, fill out and mail the coupon. 


Do it NOW. No obligation, of course. 
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Read What Others Say About Our Service 


“Thanks for your prompt service in the way 
of printing The Record.”—Jackson Ave. E. & R. 
Church, New Orleans, La. 


* * * 
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“Everybody is pleased with our parish pa- 
per.”—Monty Greene, Sandusky, Ohio. 


* * * 


“We are very well pleased with your serv- 
ice.” — Rev. W. L. Reppenhagen, Baptist 
Church, Carbondale, Jil.  - 


* * * 


“The last issue of the First Methodist Mes- 
senger was excellent. Your arrangement of our 
material could not be improved upon. I thank 
the National Religious Press for its outstand- 
ing work and service.” —Rev. Chester R. Steels, 
Methodist Church, Liberty, Tex. 


* * * 


“We are especially pleased with your won- 
derful syndicate articles which you supply for 
our parish paper.”—Corwin O. Thomas, Pres- 
byterian Church, Eldorado, Ill. 


* * * 


“We are greatly pleased with our parish pa- 
per. It is well received by our congregation. 
We thank you for your efficient service.” —Rev. 
Charles O. Kidd, Methodist Church, Rocky 
Mount, Va. 
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Whittier: The Poet of Simplicity 


ly Albert D. Belden 


Dr. Belden, well known British clergyman and author, continues 
his study in the Messages of the Great Poets. This month the 
subject is an American, the Quaker poet John Greenleaf Whittier. 


T is the exquisite simplicity of John 
Greenleaf Whittier that constitutes 
his charm. There is lacking in him, 

purposely one feels, the tendency to 
cryptic meaning and involved speech 
that creeps almost inevitably into the 
work of most other poets. This sim- 
plicity of rhythm, sentence and thought 
is generally characteristic of the New 
England poets, and its explanation is 
to be found in the non-conformist and 
Quaker influences, operating upon him, 
which in those days made for an ex- 
treme all-round simplicity in both be- 
haviour and speech. A secondary in- 
fluence was the extreme urgency of the 
times calling as they did for very di- 
rect and plain speaking. In Whittier’s 
case also as in the case of Burns, there 
were the humble circumstances of his 
upbringing, the stark simplicity of 
a farm-boy’s life. As a matter of fact 
it was hearing a wandering pedlar 
singing some of Burns’ songs that first 
roused the spirit of poetry in Whit- 
tier. His schoolmaster, Joshua Coffin, 
afterwards completed his conversion by 
lending him a volume of Burns. 

In the Proem to his volume of poetry, 
Whittier mentions this lowliness of 
his muse, but not at all apologetically, 
rather with dignity. He writes: 

Of mystic beauty, dreamy grace, 

No rounded art the lack supplies; 

Unskilled the subtle lines to trace 

Or softer shades of Nature’s face, 

I view her common form with un- 
anointed eyes. 


O freedom, if to me belong 

Nor mighty Milton’s gift divine, 

Nor Marvell’s wit and graceful scnz 

Still with a love as deep and strong 

As theirs, I lay, like them, my best gift 
on thy shrine. 

This divine simplicity, however, 
gives to Whittier great practical power 
as a minstrel of comfort and inspira- 
tion to ordinary people, and goes far 
to account for his extensive influence 
not only with his own generation but 
even today. 

Whittier was born at Haverhill, 
Massachusetts, on December 17, 1807. 
Inspired, as we have already noted, by 
the Ploughman Poet of Ayrshire, and 
secretly intrigued by the curious par- 
allel between their conditions in life, 


Whittier wrote some verses for the 
Newburyport Free Press. The editor 
of that paper was the famous William 
Lloyd Garrison, the heroic champion 
of Slavery-Abolition. Garrison became 
interested and called at the farm to 
see the poet, and was astounded to find 
in him only a rough, uncouth farm lad. 
Nevertheless a life-long friendship be- 
gan in that hour, a friendship dedi- 
cated ta the greatest of causes. Whit- 
tier was induced by Garrison to im- 
prove his education by a six months’ 
course at Haverhill Academy. 

After some experience in writing 
for a Boston business paper, the young 
poet became editor of the New England 
Weekly at Hartford. The firm, how- 
ever, fell into difficulties and he re- 
turned to Haverhill to settle down to 
a life of farming mixed with poetry. 
This lasted for some five or six years. 

In 1835 we find him in Massachu- 
s<tts Legislature, representing his na- 
tive town, and a little later he became 
secretary of the Anti-Slavery Society. 
He then commenced his editorship 
of The Pennsylvania Freeman, and 
plunged into a life-long attack upon 
slavery with prose and poetry as his 
weapons. 

Nething is more thrilling than the 
glorious simplicity of Whittier’s ap- 
peal in his Poems of Liberation. With 
this clean, straight blade he cut sharp- 
ly through all sophistry on the ques- 
tion. Equally we find his simplicity 
of faith enhancing the beauty and 
power of his Poems of Consolation. It 
is not surprising that so many stanzas 
out of these poems have been included 
among the most treasured hymns of 
the Christian churches. 

Glancing first of all at his slavery 
poems we notice particularly his Voices 
of Freedom. These began with a fine 
poem in honor of the great, but far 
too little known, Toussaint L’Ouver- 
ture. This remarkable man was a 
Negro who withstood the might of Na- 
poleon’s forces on the Island of Hayti. 
He was a brilliant soldier and had 
been made a general of brigade by Na- 
poleon for his remarkable services 
against the Spanish. Napoleon, how- 
ever, proclaimed the re-establishment 
of slavery in St. Domingo and Tous- 


saint L’Ouverture raised the banne 
of revolt. After a campaign which 
tested to the utmost the ingenuity and 
resources of the greatest soldier of th: 
time L’Ouverture was most basely be- 
trayed and died of calculated ill-treat- 
ment in a French prison. Whittier 
here sings a noble requiem, full of 


sublime passion for freedom, over this 


Negro martyr: 


Far other lands than mine may 
wreathe , 
The laurel round thy brow of death, 
And speak thy praise, as one whos 
word 

A thousand fiery spirits stirred,— 
Who crushed his foeman as a worm, 
Whose step on human hearts fell firm: 
Be mine the better task to find 
A tribute for thy lofty mind, 
Amidst whose gloomy vengeance shone 
Some milder virtues all thine own,— 
Some gleams of feeling pure and warm, 
Like sunshine ‘on a sky of storm,— 
Proofs that the Negro’s heart retains 
Some nobleness amidst its chains,— 
That kindness to the wronged is never 
Without its excellent reward,— 
Holy to human-kind and ever 
Acceptable to God 

In another of these “Voices” under 
the general title of Stanzas, is his 
sharp rebuke of the cruelty of Ameri- 
cans to Americans in the treatment of 
the slave on American soil: 


What, ho!—our countrymen in chains 

The whip on WOMAN’S shrinking 
flesh! 

Our soil yet reddening with the stains 

Caught from her scourging, warm and 


fresh! 

What! mothers from their children 
riven! 

What! God’s own image bought and 
sold! 


AMERICANS to market driven, 
And bartered as the brute for gold! 


Speak! shall their agony of prayer 
Come thrilling to our hearts in vain? 
To us whose fathers scorned to bear 
The paltry menace of a chain; 

To us, whose boast is loud and long 
Of holy Liberty and Light,— 


Say, shall these writhing slaves of 


Wrong 
Plead vainly for their plundered 
Right? 

A further poem tells the story of th: 
Yankee Girl who is wooed by a South 
ern slave-owner and rejects his su 
with scorn on the ground of his sin 1 
slave-holding: 

Go back, haughty Southron! th 
treasures of gold 

Are dim with the blood of the heart 
thou hast sold; 


Thy home may be lovely, but roun 
it I hear 














The crack of the whip and the foot- 
steps of fear! 

Characteristically fearless is 
poem entitled, Clerical Oppressors: 
How long, O Lord! how long 
Shall such a priesthood barter truth 

away, 
And in Thy name, for robbery and 
wrong 

At Thine own altars pray? 

The Christian Slave, a rather ter- 
rible poem for Christians to read, is 
based on the jaunty description given 
to a slave at an auction in New Zea- 
land, where the auctioneer recommend- 
ed a woman on the stand as “a good 
Christian!” 

A very different poem is The Penn- 
sylvania Pilgrim, which carries within 
itself all the sweetness and light of 
William Penn’s great political experi- 
ment. It is the celebration of the 
Pennsylvania colonists. In his own in- 
troduction to the poem, Whittier 
very illuminating and elo- 
quent passage from a current writer 
who says: 


his 


guotes a 


The historical forces with which no 
others may be compared in their in- 
fluence on the people, have been those 
of the Puritan and the Quaker. The 
strength of the one was in the confes- 
sion of an invisible Presence, a right- 
eous, eternal Will, which would estab- 
lish righteousness on earth; and thence 
arose the conviction of a direct per- 
sonal responsibility which could be 
tempted by no external splendour and 
could be shaken by no internal agita- 
tion, and could not be evaded or trans- 
ferred. The strength of the other was 
the witness in the human spirit to an 
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eternal Word, and inner Voice, which | 


spoke to each alone, while yet it spoke 
to every man; a Light which each was 


to follow and which yet was the light | 


of the world; and all other voices were 
silent before this, and the solitary path 
whither it led was more sacred than 
the worn ways of cathedral aisles. 
Amongst a wealth of remaining 
poems we find his, Abraham Daven- 


port, with its broad-minded reaction 


to the idea of the Day of Judgment. | 


Abraham Davenport is in the State 
House of Connecticut and, a great 
darkness being over the land at the 
time, it is thought that the Day of 
Judgment is about to break. There is 
a movement to adjourn the assembly, 
but old Abraham Davenport will not 
have it and protests, successfully: 


. .. This well may be 

The Day of Judgment which the world 
awaits; 

But be it so or not, I only know 

My present duty, and my Lord’s com- 
mand 

To occupy till He come. So at the post 

Where He hath set me in His provi- 
dence, 

I choose, for one, to meet Him face to 

face 

faithless 

my task 

But ready when the Lord of Harvest 
ealls; 

And, therefore, 

would say 


No servant frightened from 


with all reverence I 














Back Home Again! 


thanks to MINISTERS LIFE 
AND CASUALTY UNION 


“We missed you and worried about you all through the time 
of your illness! How glad we are that my MINISTERS LIFE 
AND CASUALTY UNION policy has family hospitalization. 
We thank God that money is available when needed for 
hospital expenses.” 


If you are a full time religious worker, 
you, too, may have hospitalization for 
your family in.the MINISTERS LIFE 
and CASUALTY UNION. 


In addition we issue low-cost insurance policies 
to provide life income and protection to the 
family. Also Health and Accident Insurance at 
a saving up to 40%—with or without family 
hospitalization. Issuing low-cost insurance for 
nearly 50 years. Write for complete details. 
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Let God do His work, we will see to 
ours. 

Bring in the candles. And they brought 
them in. 

Turning now to Whittier’s wonder- 
ful gift of consolation expressed in so 
many of his poems, the most outstand- 
ing and famous perhaps are, The Eter- 
nal Goodness, and, Our Master. The 
former is addressed to his fellow 
Quakers in mildly expressed but strong 
revolt against what he describes as 
“your iron creeds.” He says: 

I walk with bare hushed feet the 
ground 

Ye tread with boldness shod; 

I dare not fix with mete and, bound 

The love and power of God. 


Ye praise His justice; even such 
His pitying love I deem; 

Ye seek a king; I fain would touch 
The robe that hath no seam. 

How up-to-date the two following 
stanzas seem to us amid the tragedies 
of this modern world: 

I see the wrong that round me lies 
I feel the guilt within; 

[I hear with groan and travail-cries, 
The world confess its sin. 


Yet, in the maddening maze of things, 
And tossed by storm and flood, 

To one fixed trust my spirit clings, 

I know that God is good! 

It would be a perfect act of devotion 
and a sure tonic for every tried spirit 
to read this poem most mornings be- 
fore starting the day’s work. The 
deep, rich humility of the last verse is 
in itself one of the most convincing 
proofs that this man at least was 
deeply intimate with the spirit of God: 
And Thou, O Lord! by whom are seen 
Thy creatures as they be, 

Forgive me if too close I lean 
My human heart on Thee! 


The stanzas of Our Master are so 
well known, so widely sung, that there 
is no need to quote them. One verse 
alone gives the key to the whole, for 
it is no dead master of whom this poet 
sings: 

But warm, sweet, tender, even yet, 
A present help is He, 

And faith has still its Olivet, 

And love its Galilee. 

There are some very wonderful pro- 
ductions amongst his other poems, 
notably his fine tribute to George 
Whitefield in the poem, The Preacher, 
a little idyll of theological protest 
called, The Minister’s Daughter, and 
the great poem on Worship, several 
stanzas of which have again been widely 
used as a hymn. One verse will call 
this last poem immediately to mind: 


O brother man! fold to thy heart thy 


brother 

Where pity dwells, the peace of God is 
there; 

To worship rightly is to love each 
other, 


Each smile a hymn, each kindly deed a 
prayer. 
The Minister’s Daughter is the story 
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The Story of a Junior Church 
by Qnécuk Marston™ 


TALIN’S statement, “Give me a 

child until he is eight years of 

age, and I will make him a Bol- 
shevist forever,” challenges the think- 
ing of every minister, schoolteacher and 
parent. Our Roman Catholic friends 
say, “Let us educate your child until 
he is seven years of age and you can 
have it.” What does Protestantism 
say—? This writer feels that our boys 
and girls are receiving very little Chris- 
tian education. Therefore, two years 
ago, he embarked on a great adventure 
—the founding of a junior church for 
all grade school children, built upon 
the basis of “Christian Education 
Through Visualization.” 


Within two years the junior church 
has grown from a zero membership to 
187. It meets at the same hour as the 
senior church, which gives a splendid 
opportunity for the parents to bring 
their children and stay for the worship 
service. But what constitutes a wor- 
ship service for children of grade 
school age? Hymns of worship and 
adoration. Prayers and_ responsive 
readings, especially written for chil- 
dren, and in place of the regular ser- 
mon, a sound, motion picture of a reli- 
gious nature is shown and discussed by 





*Minister, Grace Methodist Church, Jackson- 
ville, Illinois. 


the leader and children after the 
showing. 

The picture of the junior church 
shown on this page, was taken twelve 
months after its formation. Since the 
picture was taken, the number has in- 
creased almost two-fold. However, 
meeting for worship is not enough. 
The evangelism of the children is para- 
mount in the mind of the writer. The 
minister of the church and his volun- 
teer parish visitors interview the par- 
ents of boys and girls in the special 
interest of the junior church. The re- 
sults are most gratifying. We not only 
get the children, but many of their 
parents; for our psychology teaches us 
that we can reach the adults through 
the children, and we can reach the chil- 
dren much easier through the junior 
church. 

In the Crusade for Christ, much has 
been said about adults. But this writer 
feels that the children, too, need to be 
evangelized and the junior church is one 
method of evangelization. When a jun- 
ior church grows from zero to a mem- 
bership of 187 within two years, it pre- 
sents a tremendous challenge, opportu- 
nity, and responsibility, for the church 
of tomorrow must be built upon the 
children of today. And the junior church 
is a solution to the type of the church 
of tomorrow. 





of a minister who in his morning ser- 
mon preaches on the fall,. but his 
daughter grows terrified of such a God: 
“Oh, I fear Him!” said the daughter, 
“And I try to love Him, too; 

But I wish He was good and gentle, 
Kind and loving as you.” 


The minister groaned in spirit 
Bowing his head he pondered 

The words of the little one; 

Had he erred in his life-long teaching? 
Had he wrong to his Master done? 


And so in the face of his little 
daughter the minister reads the lesson 
of the divine love, and: 


Thereafter his hearers noted 
In his prayer a tenderer strain, 
And never the gospel of hatred 
Burned on his lips again. 


And the scoffing tongue was prayerful 

And the blinded eyes found sight, 

And hearts, as flint aforetime, 

Grew soft in his warmth and light. 
Thus Whittier’s message to us is to 

seek the eternal in the grand, sweet, 

every-day simplicities of life. 
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1 MOTION PICTURES »= 


IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


































In thousands of churches of 
all denominations, properly 
used motion pictures have 
conclusively demonstrated 
their effectiveness. They 
improve attendance and 
stimulate attention, inter- 
est, and the desire to learn. 
And they increase retention 
of lessons taught. 


Representative of the 
abundance of suitable 16mm 
sound films now readily 
available for church use is 
the accompanying scene 
from the Cathedral Films 
production ‘Simon Peter, 
Fisherman.”’ 





TWO NEW NEW FILMOSOUND ACADEMY (left). Has 


the light weight and low cost that church leaders want 


in a 16mm sound film projector . . . without sacrifice of 
= LM 0) S 0) UJ N D those qualities that have made Filmosounds the na- 
tion’s overwhelming choice. Its powerful amplifier pro- 


vides double the sound output of any other light-weight 
PROJECTORS 


projector. The efficient B&H optical system, using 1000- 
watt lamp, produces brilliant screen pictures. Your 
choice of 8-inch or 12-inch speaker is included. 








For the last word in com- NEW ONE-CASE 


pactness and portability, 
ilo ita rence 


Filmosound. Complete in a 
single case, it is even lighter 
and lower in cost than the 
New Academy. Yet it offers 
a most generous sound out- 
put—double that of other 
comparable sound film pro- 
jectors. The speaker may be 
operated right in the pro- 
jector unit or placed near 
the screen. 





For complete details, address Bell & biggies dn 
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Public Education and Religion 
(From page 18) 
method outlined above with our secu- 
lar education. 

No doubt the inclusion of more spe- 
cifically religious matter would mean 
a revision of many of our present public 
school textbooks. It might also be 
fraught with other difficulties, includ- 
ing opposition from various religious 
groups as well as from educators. Yet, 
such a step could well be taken with the 
close cooperation of educators and reli- 
gious leaders who are fearless and pro- 
gressive. That such close cooperation 
is possible has been clearly shown by 
the pioneer work done by the Commit- 
tee on Religion and Education. Truly, 
this is a significant beginning. Once it 
is clearly understood that the public 
schools, in taking such a step, will not 
commit themselves to any one creed or 
denomination, and that specific credal 
indoctrination would be left up to the 
various churches, most opposition will 
disappear. But it must be understood 
that under such a program there would 
be no formal study of religion; that, 
rather, it would be the study of religion 
in relation to our heritage, our culture, 
and our social life. 

The role of the Protestant Church in 
such a program is apparent. Obviously, 
such a revolution in education — the 
integration of a Christian philosophy 
and ethic into the public school program 
— must be fostered by the church. To 
this end the church must proclaim at 
every opportunity, and with the zeal of 
urgency, that the gospel of Christ is 
a total gospel. Christianity, to have 
an impact on life, must be concerned 
with the whole of life, and not rele- 
gated to Sunday, to the Church, to the 
clergy. The gospel must enter into 
every realm, every strata of culture, 
every educational program. 

But this general preachment is not 
enough in itself. It must be supple- 
mented by more specific action if the 
church is to foster true religious educa- 
tion. When we realize that the majority 
of our public school teachers has been 
reared in the church, it is easy to see 
the power which the church can mani- 
fest in public education. Our churches 
have long been proselytizing young men 
and women for full-time Christian serv- 
ice. The trouble has been that the 
churches have maintained, at least by 
indirection, that full-time Christian 
service consisted in some sort of 
Church-related vocation: the ministry, 
religious education, or missions. When 
the church begins to realize that all 
vocations can become Christian voca- 
tions, and when we seek to train our 
young people to that end, then we will 
find our public education interwoven 

(Turn to Page 27) 
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Protestantism Speaks 
Through Motion Pictures 


The Story of the Protest Film Commission 
by Mrs. Aoward Grimes 














“My Name Is Han” 








HEY came together with a pro- 

found conviction that human con- 

duct is determined by inner atti- 
tudes. They possessed an _ equally 
strong awareness that the most effec- 
tive medium of influencing those at- 
titudes was the motion picture. Three 
years ago, a group of lay and profes- 
sional men and women from the Prot- 
estant churches of America came to- 
gether to implement these convictions 
through an agency to be known as The 
Protestant Film Commission. 

The Protestant Film Commission 
was formed for the express purpose 
of actually using the powerful medium 
of the film and for promoting the use 
of this medium for such ends. Its first 
purpose was therefore to produce films 
of high technical and artistic quality 
for distribution in 16mm to churches, 
clubs and schools. These films are on 
religious and educational themes, and 
are both dramatic and documentary in 
technique. 

The second purpose of the commis- 
sion is to stimulate in the Hollywood 
motion picture industry a greater sense 
of responsibility in the production of 
entertainment films which influence 
the attitudes and behavior of millions 
of people. It proposes to obtain in 
the production of entertainment films 
a fair representation of Protestantism, 
the portrayal of more significant moral 
themes and the increased application 
to such production of standards of art 
and ethics. 


To make possible such a_ two-fold 
program, the Protestant Film Com- 
mission has been created as the agency 
of American Protestantism. Nine- 
teen Protestant denominations hold 
supporting memberships in the com- 
mission. These supporting member- 
ships are, in some instances, held by 
the denomination as a whole, or by 
various boards within the denomina- 
tion. The board of directors of the 
Protestant Film Commission is com- 
posed of representatives from all sup- 
porting boards. 


The commission’s over-all adminis- 
tration is made possible by the sup- 
porting memberships of member de- 
nominations, and from thirteen inter- 
denominational agencies. Its produc- 
tion program of motion pictures is 
made possible by the financial sup- 
port of various member organizations 
interested in a particular production. 
The commission’s first venture was 
“Beyond Our Own,” a _ forty-minute 
sound film, released in November, 
1947. This film was an “evangelism”’ 
picture, and has been exceptionally 
well received both by the critics and 
by the churches. Its production was 
widely supported by the Protestan| 
denominations. The final creation by 
the commission of a motion picture 
script of acceptable quality and con- 
tent to these member denominations 
was a real achievement in basic un- 
derstanding between denominational! 
representatives. 


The second picture, “My Name | 
Han,” released in June, 1948, was 
made by the commission at the 1 
quest of the Missionary Education 
Movement, for member denomination 


f 


whose boards of foreign mission 
were especially interested in the fil 
on ““‘Christianity in China.” The re- 
lease of this film was timed to coincid 
with the beginning of the missio: 
study program of the _ Protestar 
churches in America for 1948-4! 
whose foreign subject was “China 
This film is a dramatic documentar 
made in China, with all native cha 
Typical of many critics’ 1 
views is this statement by Frank Er 
of the Los Angeles Daily News, w! 
said on June 7, 1948: “ .. . has 
basic nobility of intent and simplicit 
of story line which restores our fait 


acters. 
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in people, missions, and the world 
seemingly anxious to forget Christ...” 
Of particular interest is the fact that 
this film, “My Name Is Han,” was 
awarded a bronze “Oscar” by the 
Cleveland Film Council at its June, 
1948, festival as the best film in its 
class. 


The Protestant Film Commission’s 
production plans for current and fu- 
ture production include: 

1. “Prejudice”: This film has been 
produced during the summer and early 
fall of 1948, in Hollywood, and its re- 
lease date will be announced soon. It 
is a feature length motion picture 
dealing with the emotion of “prej- 
udice.” The purpose of “prejudice” is 
to contribute in an _ understanding, 
sympathetic way, to the solution of a 
problem which is common to all of us. 
Instead of concentrating on a race or 
on groups which have been the objects 
of prejudice, this film deals with the 
man who has prejudice. 

2. The “Christianity in Japan” film: 
In September, 1948, a crew consisting 
of a director, writer and production 
assistant had arrived in Japan for the 
filming of the Protestant Film Com- 
mission’s New motion picture of the 
work of the Christian church in Japan. 
This film is also being made at the re- 
quest of the Missionary Education 
movement, and financially supported 
by denomination boards of foreign 
missions especially interested in the 
work in Japan. It will be released to 
coincide with the opening of the 1949- 
50 foreign missions study, which is on 
Japan. 

3. The “Democracy” films: The first 
of a series of films on “Democracy and 
the American Way of Life” is now at 
the “shooting script” stage of produc- 
tion. Each film produced by the com- 
mission has a special advisory commit- 
tee, and the story treatment upon 
which the film will be made is first ap- 
proved by this advisory committee, and 
the Administrative Committee of the 
Commission. This series on “Democra- 
cy” will include five films. 

4. The “Mental Health” films: The 
first of a series of seven films on “Re- 
ligion and Mental Health” is also at 
the “shooting script” stage of produc- 


| tion. This series of films on human 


relations has been developed by th 


| commission, working in close coopera- 
| tion with the Department of Religion 
| and Health of the Federal Council of 
| Churches, one of the commission’s 
| member organizations. 


5. The general “Curriculum” films: 
In cooperation with the International 
Council of Religious Education, and 
the boards of Christian Education of 
our member denominations, the com- 
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nission is now in the process of devel- 
ping scripts for five general curri- 
ulum films. Three of these films will 
for youth, and two for children. 

6. The “Missionary Recruitment” 
ilm: In cooperation with the Boards 
Home and Foreign Missions, and 
‘ther specific missionary agencies of 
our member denominations, the com- 
mission is creating a script for a film 
designed to assist in recruitment of 
young men and women for the missions. 

7. The “Ministry Recruitment” film: 
Story conferences are now in process 
on the creation of a script for a film 
on “recruitment for the ministry.” 
This is being-‘done by the Protestant 
Film Commission at the special re- 
quest of the Methodist Church, and 
is designed to “assist not only that 
church, but all Protestant denomina- 
tions in a wide program: of advance 
in recruitment for the -Christian min- 
istry. 

8. Three Bible films: These three 
Bible films will be made by the com- 
mission in cooperation with the boards 
of education of our member denomina- 
tions, and the J. Arthur Rank Organi- 
zation in England. 

All Protestant Film Commission pic- 
tures are personally supervised by the 
commission’s executive director, Paul 
F. Heard. Production is done both in 
East coast and in Hollywood studies, 
as well as the documentaries made in 
China and Japan. Production includes 
a wide variety of types of films, fea- 
ture length as well as the shorter 
teaching-type film and filmstrip. 

The second purpose of the Protestant 
Film Commission, that of representing 
the Protestant churches to the motion 
picture industry of America, has now 
progressed to the point where a com- 
mission office in Hollywood, with a 
west coast representative, is now a 
reality. This will make possible a more 
effective and efficient discharge of the 
commission’s second purpose. Our mem- 
ber denominations are assisting Mr. 
Heard, the executive director, in the 
selection of significant and qualified 
representatives on the west coast to 
serve on the necessary committees, 
which include: script evaluation, pro- 
duction liaison, research, finance and 
public relations. 

The Protestant churches of Amer- 
ica are now prepared to make full and 
compelling use of the powerful medium 
of motion pictures. They will do this 
through an increasingly accessible and 
effective liaison with the motion pic- 
ture industry, and through the pro- 
luction of films whose high technical 
and artistic quality is assured, and 
whose content represents the best 
that a cooperative Protestantism can 
produce. 


Public Education and Religion 
(From page 24) 

with the thread of the Christian faith. 
The church must, then, recruit its finest, 
most Christian young men and women 
for public school teaching positions. It 
must strive to show them the import- 
ance of their job. It must strive to send 
them into their profession imbued with 
a desire to extend the gospel. When 
this is done, there will be more of our 
English teachers using the Bible as 
great literature; more history teachers 
stressing the role of -Christianity in 
the history of the world; more sociology 
teachers recognizing, and teaching, the 
importance of our Christian institutions 
in the lives of men and women. One 
church, known to the writer, has already 
done a significant piece of work along 
this line. It designates one Sunday 
during the year for the purpose of rec- 
ognizing the teachers and the schools 
in the community. The teachers are 
personally invited to attend the morn- 
ing service. They do attend; and the 
minister has before him the opportu- 
nity to present the claims of the gospel 
upon their lives, and the importance of 
the teachers’ “Christianizing” their 
teaching. 
Influence Leaders 

Finally, the task of the church lies 
in bringing to bear its influence on the 
leaders in the field of education. That 
such cooperation between the church 
and the school is possible has been 
amply illustrated in the work done by 
the Committee on Religion and Educa- 
tion of the American Council on Educa- 
tion Studies. 
ning, but it does serve to show that 


True, it is only a begin- | 





the church can make its influence felt. | 
It is true that this revolution in‘edu- | 


cation will not occur over night. 


But | 


over a period of years inestimable bene- | 
fits would result from such a program | 


in our churches, in our schools, and in 
our individual men and women. Our 
religious leaders, as Christians, recog- 
nize the urgency of this. As citizens 
they must recognize its urgency too. 
From a purely utilitarian and political 
standpoint, we cannot deny that a bet- 
ter understanding and a more critical 
awareness of what our nation stands 
for, and of the place of man in society, 
would not be amiss in our present day. 
We are facing here more than an educa- 
tional problem. 
itual crisis in our national life. 
vacuum left by the omission of relig- 
ious knowledge offers a chance for the 
growth of detrimental creeds and phil- 
osophies. The inclusion of religion, 


integrated into our public school curri- 
culum, would not be, perhaps, the com- 
plete answer to the problem. But it is 
a phase of the matter which merits our 
deepest consideration. 


We are facing a spir- | 


The | 
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Isaac Watts 


An Interpretation of the Maker of Our Modern Hymnody 


by William L. Ludlow 


HE Christian minister has long 

recognized the importance of hymn 

singing for his worship services. 
Few of us, however, know the long 
struggle on the part of many sincere 
Christians to use hymns written as 
expression of Christian faith. Novem- 
ber, 1948, represents the two hundredth 
anniversary of the death of Isaac 
Watts whose hymns were written as 
testimonies of his Christian faith. Al- 
though he was not the first to rewrite 
the Psalms and to create hymns of his 
own, he does stand as great leader in 
this struggle for more creative music 
in our Protestant churches. 

Isaac Watts was born on July 17, 
1674, at Southampton, England. His 
father was a deacon in the Congrega- 
tional Church. At that time the laws 
against nonconformity to the state 
religion were enforced with no little 
bitterness. Tradition tells us that 
many times he was carried by his 
mother to the town jail to visit his 
father who was imprisoned for con- 
science’s sake. Early sources of his 
life describe his health as poor. As a 
youth he was undersized and pale. At 
the age of four he was learning Latin 
and at seven he was writing poetry. 
He had opportunity to be educated for 
the Anglican ministry. He could have 
gone to Oxford University or to Cam- 
bridge University. However, his early 
experiences with the established church 
were so bitter that it is easy to under- 
stand how he would refuse such as- 
sistance. Moreover, how could any con- 
scientious and _ intelligent Christian 
change his religious convictions in such 
a manner? 


When Watts was fifteen he entered 
the Nonconformist academy’ at Stoke 
London, where he re- 
The Rev. 
Thomas Rowe was in charge of this 
Nonconformist academy. While we 
have no record of what subjects he 
studied, we do know that in this pe- 
riod Latin, Greek, Hebrew, mathe- 
matics, history, geography, natural 
sciences, rhetoric, ethics, metaphysics, 
anatomy, law and divinity were the 
The students 
were trained in scholastic disputations 
in the syllogistic form. They practiced 
English composition through writing 
letters and speeches. The theological 


*Department of sociology, Muskingum College, 


| New Concord, Ohio, 


students had to analyze chapters and 
verses from the Bible, to draw up out- 
lines for sermons, to pray at the 
Lord’s-Day evening service, and to set 
Psalms to different tunes. There wer 
daily reviews of the preceding day’s 
work and a Saturday review of th 
whole week’s work. Once a year th: 
whole grammar was publicly recited. 

In 1693 Watts was admitted to the 
church of which Mr. Rowe was the 
minister. When he was twenty, he 
had completed the ordinary course of 
study and had returned to his father’s 
home where he spent two years in 
study and spiritual preparation for 
the ministry. Afterward he lived for 
six years with Sir John Hartopp as 
the tutor of his son. While he carried 
on his studies for the ministry, he 
also wrote books on logic and element- 
ary science. 

Watts preached his first sermon 
when he was twenty-four. He became 
the assistant, and in 1702 was made 
the minister of the Independent Church 
in Mark Lane, London. Soon after 
he was ordained and became the regu- 
lar minister of this congregation, he 
became seriously ill. From 1712 to 
1716, he was again very sick with a 
fever. Repeated illnesses forced 
Watts, after ten years of service with 
this church, to resign. He retired to 
the beautiful home of Sir Thomas Ab- 
ney near London. Here he went to 
spend a few days but stayed as guest 
for thirty-six years. He died there 
after a long illness on November 25, 
1748. 

To appreciate the contribution of 
Watts to Christian worship, we must 
realize the spiritual level of the serv- 
ices in his time. The writer some 
time ago saw a little book entitled 
Musick’s Monument written in 1676. 
Thomas Mace, its author, who was 
satisfied with the singing of Psalms, 
declared that they are so “excellent! 
good that I will be bold to say art car 
not mend them or make them better.” 
He was worried about the manner i! 
which they were sung in the churche: 
He suggested the introduction of tl 
organ to aid in Psalm singing. H 
thought this would alleviate much « 
the “whining, toting, yelling « 
screeching there is in many count 
congregations.” Moreover, in Watt 
time there was the general practice « 
“lining out” the Psalms. Many in tl 
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ngregation were illiterate. This cus- 

m of having the clerk or the min- 

ter read out a line of the psalm and 

» have the people sing it from memory 

as Officially sanctioned by the West- 
ninster Assembly in 1645. In some 
instances, the members of the congre- 
vation might select their own tunes 
for the words of the Psalm. Hence 
there might be several tunes being 
sung at the same time. Again in some 
churches the number of tunes might 
be small. The same tune would be 
used many times. It was Watts who 
scught to write hymns which would 
not only be expressions of sincere wor- 
ship but also create a devout sense of 
praise in the minds of the worship- 
pers. 

In his introduction to Hymns and 
Spiritual Songs, Watts gave this pic- 
ture of the condition of singing in the 
churches: “While we sing the praises 
of our God in his church, we are em- 
ploy’d in that part of worship which 
of all others is the nearest akin to 
heaven, and ’tis pity that this of all 
others should be perform’d the worst 
upon earth. ... That very action which 
should elevate us to the most delight- 
ful and divine sensations doth not only 
flat our devotion, but too often awakens 
our regret, and touches all the springs 
of uneasiness within us.” In another 
passage he objected to Psalm singing 
because “many of them (are) foreign 
to the state of the New Testament, 
and widely different from the present 
circumstances of Christians.” While 
Watts had no intention to do away 
with the Psalms in public worship, he 
did believe that worshippers should be 
singing hymns which had “smoothness 
of sound” and “sense plain and 
obvious.” 

Watts’s little book Hymns and Spir- 
itual Songs appeared in 1707. He re- 
ceived the small sum of fifty dollars 
for the copyright. Fortunes were sub- 
sequently made by publishers from this 
hymnal. Nevertheless, it created an 
epoch in Christian worship. He found, 
too, that whoever attacks an old reli- 
gious custom or prejudice must ex- 
pect to make some bitter enemies. 
There was much criticism of his book. 
Some spoke of his hymns as “Watts’s 
whims.” 

Watts sought to confine his hymns 
to three kinds of meter and to fit them 
o the common tunes of his day. Since 
nost of the churches had _ scruples 
igainst using in public worship hymns 
“human composure,” he wrote in 
(719 his Psalms of David Imitated in 
he Language of the New Testament 
ind Apply’d to the Christian State 
id Worship. This was not a new 
ranslation of the Psalms but a re- 
ouching of them in such a manner 
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detail. Universal A.C. or D.C. 105-120 Volt 
operation. . . . Push-pull miniature tube 
amplifier. 


Write for Folder 2B 
and name of author- 
ized Visual Aid Dealer. 


CORPORATION 


KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 


f 44- 
IE-MITE 
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1105 EAST 15th 








| Devotionally Inspiring 
SSOUNDMASTER CHIME RECORDS 


Rich, Mellow, Clear Tones from Belfry or Loft 


The steeple broadcast of Soundmaster Records has a definite and 
sustained inspirational value—creates interest at every season 
of the year. In Soundmasters you get true, expressive reproduc- 
tions in rich, clear, mellow tones of choicest sacred music made 
by artists of renown. Pick a Soundmaster library for quality. 


CHIMES - ORGAN - CHIMES and VIBRAHARP 
Write for list of unexcelled records 


MORRISON RECORDING 


LABORATORIES 
Department 3, BATAVIA, ILL. 
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“| WANT MY CHURCH BOARD 
TO SEE THIS COMPARISON!” 








Analysis Of Two Recent Church Campaigns 
SAME COMMUNITY—SAME TYPE OF MEMBERSHIP 


A B 


Without Our Guidance With Our Guidance 
700 Family Units 675 Family Units 
Goal $35,000 for Goal $100,000 for 

Remodeling Remodeling 

Raised $22,540 Raised $101,697 
12 Weeks Required 5 Weeks Required 

35 Volunteer Workers 180 Volunteer Workers 
Average Gift $103 Average Gift $195 


IN AN EFFORT TO SAVE SEVERAL HUNDRED DOLLARS 
CHURCH "A" ACTUALLY LOST THOUSANDS! 


If your church contemplates raising funds, we will be happy to analyze 
your church’s “GIVING POTENTIAL.” This service does not obligate 
you in any way. Write today for a free copy of our Preliminary Survey 
Form. 





H. P. DEMAND and ASSOCIATES 
1508 Sherman Avenue 
Evanston, Illinois 


Please send me a free copy of your Preliminary Survey Form used in 
making an appraisal of the Giving Potential in a church. I understand 
it does not obligate me in any way. 


Name __-_-_- 


Address 


Representing -_____________- weiss els to chan aasde 


CM-149 

















that they could be understood by 
everyone. Watts retained the sacred- 
ness of the ancient Psalms but ex- 
pressed them in language having 
meaning for his own day. 


There were two purposes in_ ths 
writing of Hymns and Spiritual Songs 
He sought to tell the story of Christ 
in hymns more noble than the songs of 
Israel. He attempted to write them 
in such a manner that congregations 
singing these words would find a genu- 
ine Christian experience. To accom- 
plish these aims he divided his hym- 
nal into three parts. Part one was 
entitled “Collected from the Scrip- 
tures.” These hymns were both in 
sense and in form taken from the pas- 
sages of the Bible. The second part 
contained hymns of a more origina! 
creation. Some of these compositions 
are Watts’s best known writings. The 
following is one of the hymns _ taken 
from the first edition of Hymns and 
Spiritual Songs: 

Alas! and did my Saviour bleed? 

And did my Sovereign dye? 
Would he devote that Sacred Head 

For such a worm as I? 


Thy Body slain, sweet Jesus, thine, 
And bath’d in its own blood, 

While the firm mark of wrath divine 
His Soul in anguish stood. 


Was it for Crimes that I had done 
He groan’d upon the tree? 

Amazing pity! Grace unknown! 
And love beyond degree! 


Well might the sun in darkness hide, 
And shut his glories in, 

When God the mighty Maker dy’d 
For man the creature’s sin. 


Thus might I hide my blushing face 
While His dear cross appears, 

Dissolve my heart in thankfulness, 
And melt my eyes to tears. 


But drops of grief can ne’er repay 

The debt of love I owe, 

Here, Lord, I give myself away, 

Tis all that I can do. 

It may be observed that these words 
are centered about the divine Christ. 
Watts’s enemies started rumors that 
he was a Unitarian and that he dis- 
believed in the divinity of Jesus Christ. 
Yet a brief survey of this section of 


| his hymnal and his Jmitations of th 


| holy services of the church. 
| this section that we 


Psalms, published in 1719, show n° 
evidence for such a statement. 0! 
the contrary, his hymns are filled wit! 
references from the Scriptures. Par' 
Three has hymns suitable for variou 
It is i 
find his mos 
famous hymn, “When I Survey th 
Wondrous Cross.” Based upon th 
passage in Galatians 6:14 Watts wrot 
a hymn which even such a seve! 


critic as Matthew Arnold was willin 
| to call the greatest in the Englis 
language. 


con 
div 
mei 
met 
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The hymns of Watts show a slight 
leparture from the rigid Calvinism of 
his time. He seemed to have no men- 
ion in any hymn of infant damnation. 
He was very hopeful for the salvation 
if all as he wrote: 

While the lamp holds out to burn 
The vilest sinner may return. 

While Watts did not possess the world- 
wide evangelistic spirit of the Wes- 
leys, he rose to this view when he 
wrote: 

Jesus shall reign wher’er the sun 


Does his successive journeys run; 
His kingdom stretch from shore to 


shore, 

Till moons shall wax and wane no 
more. 

Another characteristic of Watts’s 


hymns is that they are filled with Bib- 
lical quotations. They form, as he 
intended them to be, little sermons in 
themselves. His hymns, more than 
any other writer, can be used by min- 
isters to clinch certain ideas being 
stressed in sermons. Most of his 
hymns were founded upon a text. 
Watts was at his best when he was 
dealing with such a theme as the maj- 
esty of God. It was Watts who sings 
of the 
Eternal Power, whose high abode 
Becomes the grandeur of a God. 
Although Watts never married, he 
loved children. During his first years 
with the Abneys, he wrote his Divine 
and Moral Songs for Children which 
he dedicated to the Abney children. 
He wrote the book at the request of a 
friend who wanted some children’s 
hymns to accompany the catechisms. 
This book proved to be a landmark in 
the. field of children’s literature. One 
of the-more popular lullabies in this 
collection is. his “Cradle Hymn” one 
stanza of which is: 
Hark’s my dear, lie still and slumber, 
Holy angels guard thy bed! 
Heavenly blessings, without number, 
Gently falling on thy head. 
This little book containing four rhymed 
commandments and rules, twenty-eight 
divine songs, one “Hosanna” in three 
meters, one “Glory to God” in three 
meters, seven moral songs and _ this 
“Cradle Hymn” was written, as Watts 
tells us, for all children regardless of 
class or party. He hoped to present 4 
simple, clear and inspiring collection 
of songs of Christian hope and faith. 
If the standards of a good hymn be 
applied to Watts’s work, we shall find 
that most of them measure well up to 
the best. A good hymn should be tune- 
ful, that is, have a distinctive melody. 
It should be sung many times without 
boring the worshippers. It should 


possess a moderate range, have few or 
no extreme intervals and florid coun- 
terpoint beyond the singing ability of 
the average congregation. 


Lastly, the 





tune must fit the poem in both form 
and in spirit. In all these four tests 
Watts’s best hymns meet these stand- 
ards. Of these seven hundred hymns 
composed by Watts about two dozen 
are regularly used today in our serv- 
ices of worship. 

Watts died not a rich man but far 
beyond the reach of poverty. In his 
will he left gifts amounting to about 
three thousand pounds. This amount 
did not include his personal property, 
books and copyrights on books. His 
method of disposing of his property 
is testimony of his character. He left 
money not only to poor dissenting 
preachers but also to the poor of the 
Church of England at Southampton— 
his birthplace. 

An appropriate conclusion to this 
paper commemorating the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of Watts’s death 
would be to close with the eulogy which 
appeared in the Genitleman’s Magazine 
in 1748: “Isaac Watts, a truly ingeni- 
ous and accomplished person as well 
in polite literature as in divinity and 
the sciences of which his writings as 
well poetical as prosaic abundantly 
testify, and no less exemplary for can- 
dor, piety, and solid virtue. He was 
a dissenting minister but honored by 
all parties.” 


THE SIGN OF THE CROSS 

The four panels of a door, two small 
upper panels and two large lower 
panels, leave in relief the sign of the 
Cross. This is no accident: it was 
intended. A carpenter’s guild in Eng- 
land in the Middle Ages, before the new 
powers of the industrial age beguiled 
men into believing that they could make 
their own heaven, took as their motto 
the words of Christ, “I am the door.” 
Then they deliberately wrought His 
sign into every door—the Sign of the 
Cross. That particular pattern of door 
seems best for both hand and eye. It 








meets both the practical demand and | 


the love of lovely things. 
had faith to believe that business built 
on that sign would meet both the body’s 
needs and the heart of desire! At any 
rate you and I go in and out, day by 
day, through the Sign of the Cross. 
When that sign is a troth on all the 
doors of business, peace may come to 
our tragic generation: “Violence shall 
be more heard in thy land, wasting nor 
destruction within thy borders; but thou 
shalt call thy walls Salvation, and thy 
gates praise.” From Christ and Man’s 
Dilemma; by Gecorge A. Buttrick; 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 


Read 
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Make every seat 
a FRONT seat 


§ pawn ARE SEATING AREAS in nearly 
every church where it is difficult for 
worshippers to hear without effort. 

An RCA Sound System in your 
church corrects such a condition... 
provides undistorted amplification of 
speech and music, at correct volume 
... allows every person in the church 
to pay front-seat attention to the 
service. 

Hundreds of churches now use RCA 
Sound Systems... with’ increased at- 
tendance and more enthusiastic partic- 
ipation in church activities. Pastors 
achieve greater dynamic range with less 
voice fatigue. Choir and organ music 
takes on new power and dignity. Belfry 
broadcasts of chimes and organ music 
invite the community to worship. Fine 
recorded music can be furnished for 
church festivals and social events. 

As a living memorial to a departed 
loved one...an RCA Church Sound 
System becomes a permanent inspira- 
tion to the entire congregation. 


There is an RCA Sound System 
exactly suited to your church. For 
complete information, contact your 
RCA Sound Products Distributor, or 
write: Sound Products, Dept. 99A, 
RCA, Camden, New Jersey. 


SOUND ano VISUAL PRODUCTS 


RADIO CORPORATION 


of AMERICA 
CAMDEN, N.J. 


|In Canada: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montreal 
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CALVARY CHURCH, Wilmington, Delaware 
Reverend Henry N. Herndon, Rector 


‘The problem of designing a suitable 
Reredos for the existing white marble 
Altar was complicated by the limited 
available space behind the Altar. Hence, 
a mosaic panel set in a white marble 
frame was decided upon. In keeping 
with the best traditions of mosaic art, the 
Calvary Group is rendered in a some- 
what archaic manner, yet each figure 
and each detail clearly expresses its sig- 
nificant part in the great drama. In the 
Sanctuary window on the left is repre- 
sented the Nativity and on the right, the 
Resurrection. ‘For correct interior renova- 


tion, write 


RAMBUSCH 
Vicgstieanitensit te tinan 


40 West 13th St. ~ New York II, N.Y. 


Rambusch for Decoration, Murals, 
Altars, Altar Rails, Pulpits, 
Lighting Fixtures, Woodwork, Art Metal 
and Stained Glass Windows 














NEW MODEL A-2 PRINT-O-MATIC ROTARY 


Self-feeding Stencil Printer will print your 
3x5” cards, Post Cards, and 4x6 Cards or 
paper. Saves Time, Labor, Printer’s Bills. 
Complete with $2.35 worth supplies—$13.50. 

Large and Portable Typewriters, Automatic 
Envelope Sealers, Addresserettes, Adding Ma- 
chines, Office Duplicators-Excellographs, Hil- 
cos, Speedoprints, Lettergraphs. 

Master Envelope and Card Addresser. No 
Plates. No Stencils. 
—$30.47. 

All Makes Mimeograph and Duplicator Sup- 
plies, Stencils, Ink, ete. Ask for free literature 
of items interested in. 


Pittsburgh Typewriter Supply Co. 


336-E Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Complete for 500 names 
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Daybreak 


A Sermon of Living Faith 


ly Vivien 7. Pomeroy” 


Simon Peter saith unto them, I go 


| a fishing ...and that night they caught 


nothing. But when morning was now 
come, Jesus stood on the shore.—sSt. 


John 21:3-4. 


HE story in which our text is set 
has a very appealing character. 
At the time it was written the 
Christian movement had been gather- 
ing force for several generations; but 
there were many who were feeling that 
things were in a bad way. Arrogant 
circumstances seemed to be overpower- 
ing a simple tradition, and a sense of 
failure was darkening many hearts. 
No doubt the story was intended to be 
a parable for the encouragement of the 
struggling Christian Church in the 
second century. “Fishers of men,” 
the Master had called his followers; 
and the early Christians must often 
have felt they were on a dark and 
barren sea. “They caught nothing.” 
After all, in spite of growing or- 
ganization, it was a little church. The 
boat was so small and the sea was 
so big. But in those times of dismay 
they were encouraged to believe in the 
light while the darkness was yet un- 
broken. The morning would come; 
the assurance of a guiding presence; 
the casting of the net on the right side; 
and then they would not be able to 
draw for the multitude of fishes. 
“Christ turns all the sunsets into 
dawns,” at last said one of them. 


But because the story was written 
with spiritual insight, there lies in it 
the suggestion of a more intimate 
truth. It lives again marvelously as 
the story of personal experience; it 
strangely calls to the hearts of any 
of us today. So listen to it repeated 
in this tone. 

There is the man Simon Peter. The 
time is immediately after the death of 
Jesus. Life has tumbled in on Peter. 


| Things he thought secure have been 


| 


| form, has helped hundreds. 


all broken up. The worst has hap- 


*This beautiful appraisal of life, in pamphlet 
We are pleased that 
the author who is the minister of the Church of 


| the First Parish, Milton, Massachusetts, has per- 


mitted us to republish it. 


For him the world has been 
despoiled. The stunning waves have 
gone over him. Now he returns ito th: 
scene of his former job as fisherman 
on the Sea of Galilee; goes back to ih 
very place where not so long ago h« 
had left his nets, when that irresist- 
ible voice called him: “Follow me.” He 
goes back, not for any sentimental 
reasons, but simply because there is 
nothing else to be done. 


pened. 


The place is the same; everything 
is the same, just as if nothing awful 
had happened. The quiet light on the 
water; the familiar village by the 
shore; the men busy with their little 
ships; the children at their play. The 
unchanged, undisturbed, indifferent 
scene is a dull offense to this man 
wholly occupied by a single grief. But 
the sea calls to labor. There is the 
old common work again. The old habit 
re-asserts itself. Peter says: “I go a 
fishing.” He says it wearily. He is 
going back to the old prosaic life with 
new memories like stabbing wounds; 
and it means work for awhile in utter 
darkness — such meaningless, profit- 
less, desolate work. And then across 
the waters of that disheartened and 
commonplace duty — the breaking of 
the morning; the lost hope stealing 
back again through the mist; the re- 
membered voice speaking from the dis- 
tance which is no distance; the undy- 
ing call for devotion to the living. 
“Simon, do you still love me? Then 
take care of my sheep; feed my 
lambs.” 

It may be everyone’s story. Whe! 
any of us men and women have me‘ 
and stumbled through some dark an 
immense hour, the ordinary worl: 
around us scems utterly unreal. Not 
necessarily a dark hour; as a matte 
of fact, not necessarily an hour of an 
guish; possibly one of fearful jo) 
Anyhow, up from the gloomiest valle 
or down from the highest mount w 
come, and we see nothing but our ow 
vast empty surprise. All interest } 
the common things of life seen 
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stopped forever. Almost deliberately 
cruel appears the unconcerned regu- 
larity of things; incredibly stupid this 
continued procession of daily affairs. 

The world of nature, its moods and 
motions, does not change a shade or 
pause a moment for all that we feel. 
We have stood in a hushed room and 
watched a beautiful life withdrawing 
from a form dearer to us than any- 
thing else the world contains. We have 
put our hopes into some gallant cause 
only to see it smashed against the 


hard resistance of ignorance and 
wrong. We have been uplifted into 
some supernal light. And, after it 


all, the surrounding scene is untouched 
by our amazement and grief; unstirred 
by our exultation. It appears to mock 
us. The morning sun shines cheer- 
fully through the windows of the 
house; the rain drips with no more 
hint of tears than before; the hills are 
silent; the sea-tides rise and fall. “Ol’ 
Man River, dat Ol’ Man River, he 
must know sumpin’, but don’t say 
nothin’; he just keeps rollin’, he just 
keeps on rollin’ along.” 


Not only nature but the world of 
our own humanity is all around us 
with its business undelayed, its move- 
ment unabated, its laughter  un- 
quenched. Once it was reported that, 
when the news of the death of a no- 
torious financial magnate reached Wall 
Street, something occurred which had 
not been known before. There was a 
hush for fully five minutes. Fran- 
tically busy men stopped in their 
tracks; there was no sound of voice 
or footfall; even the tape-machines 
ceased their ticking. Only five min- 
utes — and then the mighty tide of 
human affairs flowed noisily on, ac- 
centuated by the brief pause. 

For most of us there is no homage 
of five minutes’ silence. The world’s 
needs must be met; pleasure and greed 
keep up their pursuit; neighbors go 
on their errands and keep their en- 
gagements; the children’s shouts are 
heard from the street; the boy flings 
the newspaper at our door; the post- 
man punctually rings the bell; trade 
is brisk in the market; the train tolls 
its friendly warning; the plane roars 
across the sky. Everything is the 
same. 


Then we are compelled, or then we 
choose, to return to the simplest du- 
ties. After hours or days tremendous 
with excitement and dread and love 
and sorrow, we go into low gear and 
begin to climb the old hill again. Life 
as a whole will not bear thinking about; 
SO we apply ourselves to some ordinary 
and undeniable detail. With our be- 
wildered hearts we find ourselves 
among familiar things. Empty seems 












































THE MEMORIAL WITH A VOICE 


Here are 8 good reasons 

why more people buy 
MAAS CATHEDRAL CHIMES 
than any others made today. 


- Mass genuine Cathedral Chime tones ore unsur- 
passed for purity and richness. Their tone quality is 
assured by exclusive patents. 


2. Individual damping of each note permits full tonal 
expression. There is absolutely no intermingling of 
notes. 


. Maas Chimes have incorporated more outstanding 
innovations than any other system. 





4. Individual balanced spring suspension guarantees 





that the action of Maas Chimes will be lightning 





fast, smooth and uniform. Rubber mountings absorb 








all action noise. 











The Maas patented pickup system reduces higher 





harmonics that tend to make ordinary chime tones 
sound thin and tinny. Maas Chimes produce a bell- 
like tone with a full, round predominant note of 
great depth and warmth. 


6. Maas Chimes are simple to install in any building. 
They can be quickly and easily attached to any 
electronic or pipe organ. They are shipped com- 
plete, ready for installation and immediate use. 


7. Maas Chimes are attractive in appearance. Mounted 
either in V or W formation, their highly polished, 
classic lines enrich all surroundings. 













Maas Genuine Cathedral Chimes are reasonably 
priced. Yet their beauty and quality, their depend- 
ability and high standard of performance cannot 































CHIMES 
KEYBOARD 


be surpassed by any other system available. 








We urge you to compare Maas Chimes with others. See and hear the 


difference for yourself. We are convinced you will agree with thousands of 
Maas Chimes owners that, though the cost is lower, the value is immeasur- 
ably greater. 


MAAS CATHEDRAL CHIMES 


“Though the cost (3 lower, the value ts immeasurally greater” 


We will be glad ta send you 
samples of the many com- 
ments we receive each month 
from churches and schools all 
over America, actual users of 
MAAS CATHEDRAL CHIMES 
and AMPLIFIED TOWER 
CARILLONS. 
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PEW SEAT 
CUSHIONS 


FOAM RUBBER 
QUALITY VELOUR 
COVER 
Send number and size of 


pews for Free Sample 
and Estimate 


ENGRAVED GIFT AND MEMORIAL PLATES 
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SPONGE RUBBER COMMUNION RAIL KNEELING CUSHION 





Quality Velour 
or Leatherette 


covering. Send 
exact size re- 


quired when 
requesting free 

















sample and 
price quotation. 








BERNARD-SMITHLINE CO. 


Illustrated Brochure on Request 
41 Locust St., Yonkers 3, New York 
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cular No. 302 





® stage hardware 
@ asbestos curtains 
® motor controls 


® scenery 
® stage rigging 
® velour rope railing 


Complete 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 


® cycloramas 
© window draperies 
® stage curtains 


® lighting equipment 
® dimmers 
® steel tracks 











Upon receipt of measurements, samples and price will be 
mailed upon request. For descriptive literature, specify cir- 


REQUIREMENTS FOR QUOTATIONS 


Width and height of proscenium 

Height from stage floor to ceiling. 
. Depth of stage. 

Width on stage. 


20 years of experience manufactur- 
ing, installing, and servicing stage 
equipment for churches, schools, 
and institutional auditoriums. 








THEATRE EQUIPMENT CO. 


108 WEST 46th STREET NEW YORK 19,N. Y. 











the old place; senseless the old work; 
but the place waits and the work has 
to be done. It may as well be done. 

Our enormous experience gives us 
no discharge from the ranks of the 
little people; no immunity from the 
demands of the commonplace. The 
sunlight may seem an unearthly glit- 
ter, and our fellowmen, even the most 
sympathetic, may seem only shadows; 
but all the same the sunlight falls, the 
friends pass and speak. So it is back 
to the routine, back to the things that 
remain, taking life up again, although 
it seems only a broken bit of life. And 
we say: “I go a fishing.” 

And never again, so we think, will 
the heart know peace, or joy gird us 
for life’s endeavor. Never again, we 
think, will there be any sense that or- 
dinary things are highly significant 
and worthwhile. Least of all could 
this happen amid the triviality or the 


| monotony of the tasks to which we 
| have returned; least of all amid the 


drudgery of unheroic duties. So for 


; a time we think. But the truth is that 


along that plain road — and only on 
| that road — peace comes to meet us 


and the imperishable essence of lost 
things is found again. Deep in the 
faithful heart are the fountains of the 
day; the shores of dawn are there; 


| and there sounds the voice of tender 


command, bidding us live on to finish 
the work and to greet life with “valor 
undismayed and happy astonishment.” 
Amid those most commonplace, most 
necessary things, where the bread is 
broken and the fire is kindled, we must 
prove the greatness of the hour 
through which we have passed, prove 
it by our Christly service to a needy 
world. “Simon, son of Jonas, lovest 
thou me?... Feed. my sheep.” 

One might not expect to hear the 
accent of Galilee repeated amid the 


| genial gossip of Alexander Woolcott; 


but you can hear it, if you turn to a 
page ‘in that book of his “While 


| Rome Burns.” jHere is the incident 
| in almost all Woolcott’s own words. 


| 





A well-known American woman, sit- 
ting down with her stunned mother’s 
heart in a New York hospital and 
staring blindly into the future, only 
half listening to the head nurse, who, 
being a wise person, kept on talking 
—talking about the hardest part of 
her own job. Had Mrs. Norris, as 
she waited in the ante-room, chanced 
to notice a shabby little boy sitting 
out there cooling his heels? No, Mrs. 
Norris hadn’t. Well there was a case, 
the nurse said. 

That boy’s mother was a young 
Frenchwoman whom the ambulance 
had brought to the hospital a week be- 
fore from the dingy home to which 
she and her child had drifted. The 
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wo had only each other in the world, 
nd from sun-up to sun-down each 
ay he had come and waited outside, 
ust on the chance that he might be 
llowed to speak to her. Besides, he 
1ad no home where she was not. Well, 
that frail, valiant mother had died a 
nalf-hour before, dropping out of 
sight like a pebble cast into the ocean, 
and now it was part of the nurse’s 
job to go out and tell tHat child that, 
at the age of eight, he was alone in 
the world. “I don’t suppose,” she sug- 
gested hesitantly—a wise woman that 
nurse must have been—“I don’t sup- 
pose,” she said, “that you would go 
out and tell him for me.” And what 
happened in the scene which followed, 
when Mrs. Norris” cleared her eyes 
and went forth to this new assignment, 
you will remember or you can imagine 
or read for yourselves. 

“Jesus said to Simon Peter, Simon, 
son of Jonas, lovest thou me more 
than these—more than the others do? 
He saith unto him, Yea, Lord, thou 
knowest that I love thee. He saith 
unto him, Feed my lambs.” 





That unchanged face of nature, 
which appeared at first to mock by 
callous indifference our singular loss, 
becomes a constant invitation to a 
larger emotion, a more generous emo- 
tion; becomes an outward sign of a 
realm more safe from hurt than our 
weak holding. And our thoughts be- 
gin to flutter up from the little heap 
of mournful dust into the rays of 
some indescribable divine purpose of 
perfection, which is betokened by the 
sun that shines and the rain that falls 
alike on the sorrowful and the glad. 
And we come to echo the robust cry 
of G. K. Chesterton: 

Thank God, the stars are set beyond 


my power, 

If I must travail in the night of 
wrath; 

Thank God, my tears will never vex a 
moth, 

Nor any curse of mine cut down a 
flower. 


Men say the sun was darkened; yet 
I had ' 
Thoughts it beat brightly even on 
Calvary. ; 
And He that hung upon the torturing 
tree 
Heard all the 
was glad. 


crickets singing, and 
“I go a fishing.” That inevitable 
return to some active share in the 
world’s affairs; that taking life up 
igain among the immediate things of 
‘very day—carrics with it a wisdom 
rreater than at the time we know, 
ind it brings us at last to the shore 
f unyielding fortitude and quiet as- 
surance. We come to be very grateful 
hat life is largely commonplace, that 
t is crowded with duties, and that 








its unfading beauty stands very close 
to. the most homely tasks. “I go a 
fishing.” We all say it some time; 
and then we know very deeply what 
Charles Kingsley meant when he 
wrote: “Thank God when you get up 
that you have something to do that 
day which must be done, whether you 
like it or not.” 

So, as we put it, we just “carry 
on”; we are following on; we bend 
to the oars and try our best to keep 
time with the others—the others in 
the little boat, so little on the great 
dark waters. And then lift our eyes 
to the first gleam of the soul’s invinc- 
ible daybreak. 

There is only this to add. Whether 
we know it or not, it all has to do 
with the burning heart of real reli- 
gion. “Now it’s good-bye,” says Peter 
in his hopeless whisper; in any age 
this Peter, who is no saint but a plain 
man, “Good-bye forever, Master. You 
know I really did love you and love 
you still. I meant to fight loyally for 
your throne; only at the end I just 
wasn’t brave and good enough. Now 
I’m going back to the thing I used to 
do.” Then comes the answer: “It 
needn’t be good-bye like that; it can’t 
be. I haven’t gone to be among the 
pomps or the spectres, and you didn’t 
leave me in the place of bitter tears. 
I am where [I told you I would be, 
among the living and the least of my 
brethren, anywhere with the suffering 
and the heavy-laden and the happy 
ones and the young children. So it 
can’t be good-bye—not like that.” 

For, as Albert Schweitzer wrote 
and sealed with his own working faith: 





| 
| 
| 
| 


“He comes to us as one unknown, he | 
came to those men who knew him not. | 


He speaks to us the same words— 


Follow thou me!—and sets us to the | 


tasks which he has to fulfill in our 
time. He commands. And to those 
who obey him, whether they be wise 
or simple, he will reveal himself in 
the toils, the conflicts, the sufferings, 


which they shall pass through in his | 


fellowship; and as an 
tery they shall learn in their own ex- 
perience who he is.” 
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The People of the Book 


Seek a Land 
A Sermon by facol Trapp” 


O Orthodox Jews the holiest spot 

on earth is probably a particular 

space along one side of a narrow 
street in Jerusalem. There a lofty 
wall of magnificent stone blocks, larger 
than those of the pyramids, rises one 
hundred feet from its base. These 
stones, the Jews believe, once formed 
part of the exterior of Solomon’s tem- 
ple. This wall and the pavement at its 
base are Moslem property; but over the 
centuries Jews have established a “right 
of access” to it, there to lament the 
destruction of Solomon’s temple. It is 
called “the Wailing Wall.” Those who 
have seen it describe for us what is to 
them an unforgettable sight — human 
beings, weeping and praying and cry- 
ing aloud unto God. 


How doth the city sit solitary, that 
was full of people! ... The ways of 
Zion do mourn, because none come to 
the solemn feasts: all her gates are 
desolate. 

Viewed superficially or unsympatheti- 


cally, this is of all things the silliest and 
most irrational, that century after cen- 
tury, year after year, day after day, 
human beings should come to this Wall 
to wail over the vanished glory of 
Solomon’s temple. Solomon’s Kingdom, 
about a thousand years before Christ, 
was a great one. In that particular 
and brief epoch there was none might- 
ier, David having conquered the Philis- 
tines and the Syrians and extended his 
dominion to the Euphrates River. But 
after three thousand years, who cares 
about that? Why waste a single mo- 
ment in regretting the vanished bar- 
baric splendors of an ancient empire? 
After all, was not the great thing which 
the Hebrews gave to the world a liter- 
ature? Are they not, as their rabbis 
have said, the people of a Book? Does 
it make sense, when you have the liv- 
ing word, to weep for a temple of 
stones? Isn’t this whole movement 
called Zionism a nostalgie, hopeless 
effort to recapture certain remote and 
idealized glory of an unrecoverable 
past? 

It would be easy to say yes, and to 
let it go at that. But we have to dig 
deeper if we are to discover something 
of the secret of an authentic passion. 

To be the People of a book is a great 
thing. But it’s a rather sterile and 
frustrating thing if the vision of that 
book, its prophetic and distinctive heri- 


*Community Church, Summit, New Jersey. 


tage, cannot be incorporated in a soci 
ety, embodied in a culture, and crea 
tively developed as the way of life of 
a people. 

You can get the feeling of what | 
mean by supposing that our democratic 
scripture, the distinctive and significant 
writings of our heritage from the May- 
flower Covenant on down were all we 
had left to us, that our land was taken 
from us by conquest; that we were dis- 
persed over the earth, scattered among 
people unsympathetic or hostile toward 
our ways; that we were meeting in 
little groups sometimes secretly to 
study these scriptures, in order not to 
keep only a precious memory but also 
a significant idea alive. You can imag- 
ine that just the discarnate pattern of 
these things in a book would not be 
enough, that we would long for the time 
when we could again embody them in 
our institutions, and long for the place, 
our former homeland, where we could 
be together again as a people and 
where the word could become flesh — 
that is, the ideal could embody itself in 
a living culture. You can imagine, too, 
that if the Book were all we had, we 
would be likely in time to give an ex- 
aggerated devotion to its letter and to 
magnify its names and its particulars. 
You can imagine that we, as a remnant 
clinging to the democratic ideal, would 
come to think of the meaning of our 
existence in terms of our mission to 
keep this ideal alive until we could 
again build it into a society. Lest it be 
corrupted by hostile and alien influ- 
ences, and lest our children succumb to 
the attitudes and acceptances of tyran- 
ny, we would tend to insulate ourselves 


to some extent against the society 


around us. We would be unhappiest, 
most oppressed and driven, in coun- 
tries that had least embodiment of and 
sympathy for the democratic ideal. We 
would be happiest, most nearly norma! 
and at home in countries which shared 
to some extent our democratic concep 
tions, and honored the land we used t 
inhabit and the nation we used to b: 
for its contribution to their way of life 

By transplanting ourselves thus i 
imagination we begin to get somethin; 
of the age-old feeling which underlie 
Zionism. But we don’t begin to ge 
anything like the full force of it, unt 
we imagine some rival religion ove 
against democracy — say, authoritaria! 
and totalitarian Communism — mn 
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only displacing and dispersing it, but 
blaming it for the martyrdom of its 
founder. For a thousand years of Chris- 
tian history, from its adoption by the 
Roman Empire to and through the 
Middle Ages, even this assumption is 
not strong enough. For the feeling 
held against the Jew was that he was 
a deicide. 


It was a Christian author, Dr. Con- 
rad H. Moehlman, Professor of the His- 
tory of Christianity at the Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School, who wrote 
(in the Christian-Jewish Tragedy; 
1933): “The tyro in the study of the 
Christian-Jewish problem soon discov- 
ers that the ultimate reason for anti- 
Semitism, although the term itself is 
of very recent origin, is Calvary.” The 
Christian generations of Europe first 
learned about Jews and Jewry as en- 
actors of a Satanic role in the mystery 
of the redemption, as the villains of 
the Drama of Salvation. As some 
Christians now feel, the whole of Chris- 
tendom once felt. The feeling can best 
be illustrated perhaps, from a few text- 
books. The first from a Lutheran Life 
of Christ (Adam Fahling, Concordia 
Press, 1936): 

And ever afterwards the Jewish wan- 


derers, from century to century and 
land to land, have borne the curse which 
they have invoked upon themselves and 
their children. 

The second from a Catholic Bible 
History (by Bishop Richard Gilmour, 
latest edition by Benzinger Brothers, 
New York, 1936): 


For eighteen hundred years has the 
blood of Christ been upon the Jews. 
Driven from Judea — without country, 
without home—strangers among strang- 
ers—hated, yet feared—have they wan- 
dered from nation to nation, bearing 
with them the visible sign of God’s 
curse. Like Cain, marked with a mys- 
terious sign, they shall continue to 
wander till the end of the world. (p. 209) 

That view—that Jews as deicides are 
under a curse—now the view of unen- 
lightened but powerful minorities in the 
West, was once the view of all Chris- 
tendom. 


Jewish Exclusions 


For upwards of a thousand years 
that meant periodic exile from one 
country to another, exclusion from land 
ownership, exclusion from trade guilds 
and art guilds and all legitimate occu- 
pations. It meant a crowded, unwhole- 
some and, for most Jews a poverty- 
stricken existence in the ghettos of Eu- 





rope, outside which they could set foot 
only at the risk of their lives. No 
wonder the Jewish Prayer Book became 
a deep sigh of longing before God that 
he would restore them to Zion. No 
wonder that restoration to the Holy 
Land, the great dream of the poets and 
prophets of Babylonian exile long ago, 
enshrined in the grandest passages of 
their Scripture, should become, under 
the circumstances of a harsher and 
seemingly endless exile, their dream 
too, the profoundest and sharpest long- 
ing of a people driven in upon them- 
selves. The remarkable thing about 
that Prayer Book is that the longing 
takes as high and pure a form as it 
does. They were, after all, the People 
of a Book and of a great Book, who 
held fast to the vision of: one living 
God over all the worlds and over the 
whole of humanity. Hence the prayer 
for the restoration to Zion was a prayer 
also for an exaltation of that vision 
among all mankind, for peace and jus- 
tice and brotherhood among all peoples. 


Without Palestine as a place to long 
for and to remember, the Jewish relig- 
ion, the religion of a dispersed and 
disliked minority, is scarcely conceiv- 
able. 
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It is significant that amelioration of 
the lot of the Jew came to Europe with 
the eighteenth century enlightenment 
and with the dawn over Europe of 
the democratic political revolution. In 
Northern and Western Europe, includ- 
ing Germany, the ghetto became a thing 
of the past under the influence of the 
new and more liberal social, political 
and religious ideas. A long banished 
people were brought back into relation 
with their fellows. The walls, natur- 
ally, did not come down all at once, 
and many of the more orthodox Jews, 
with a sort of inherited agoraphobia, 
still cowered within a sort of inbred 
isolationism. But more and more did 
come forth to participate brilliantly in 
the life of their times. Reform Judaism 
developed, a liberal religious movement 
which demonstrated that it was possible 
to retain what was great in Judaism 
and yet accept what was valuable and 
consistent with it in the philosophical 
and religious thought of the time. 
Reform Judaism became a religion 
which could find a homeland, or a Holy 
Land, wherever there was true and 
religious respect between man and man. 
Such an advanced and truly modern 
Judaism made its greatest forward 
strides here in America, whose basic 
institutions and basic political philoso- 
phy were shaped by the 18th century 
enlightenment of a Universal Deity and 
of liberty, equality and fraternity 
among men. 

It is significant also that the move- 
ment now known as Zionism was in 
part the product of the enlightened 
Christian conscience. Its leaven began 
to work about a century ago when the 
great Lord Shaftesbury, one of the 
grandest products of British liberalism, 
tried to persuade the British govern- 
ment to work for a plan for resettling 
the Jews in Palestine, under interna- 
tional guarantee. 

The Scapegoat 

Between 1880 and 1910 came a series 
of horrible pogroms in Russia. In those 
years the decaying Russian Empire 
sought to stave off approaching revo- 
lution or necessary reform by diverting 
the attention of the people from their 
own misery to the Jews, who were made 
the scapegoat. About the same time 
anti-Semitism in Germany and other 
countries began to reappear in a new 
form, shifting the line of attack from 
religion to race. Only in _ Britain, 
France and the United States did the 
Jews have a chance of being accepted 
in due time as a full-fledged member of 
his adopted country. Naturally, his 
thoughts began to turn again to the 
ancient land rooted so deeply in the 
prayers, the songs, the story of his 
religion. While millions emigrated from 
Eastern Europe to the United States 
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and other parts of the world to escape 
persecution, some tens of thousands 
managed to make their way to Pales- 
tine. The first group of European Jews 
arrived here in 1881. Another group 
left Russia during and after the revo- 
lutionary unrest and outbreaks of 
1904-05. By 1914 there were 80,000 
Jews in Palestine, nearly 12,000 of 
whom were living in farm colonies. 


The political formulation of Zionism 
was first worked out at a Zionist Con- 
gress, meeting at Basle, Switzerland, 
in 1897. The program adopted, essen- 
tially the program of Zionism ever 
since, stated: “The object of Zionism is 
to establish for the Jewish people a 
home in Palestine secured by public 
law.” 

How that was implemented by the 
Balfour Declaration during World War 
I; of the international promises then 
made to the Jews by the League of 
Nations which conflicted with secret 
promises made to the Arabs by the 
British; of the secret treaty made with 
France which likewise conflicted with 
the promises made to the Arabs; and 
of the tortuous political history of the 
Mandate in Palestine ever since, I do 
not intend to speak. Even to mention 
the complications and difficulties: that 
arose would keep us here all day. 

Zionist development in the twenties 
was comparatively slow, and peaceful 
compared with what came later. In 
1922 the percentage of Jews in Pales- 
tine’s population was eleven per cent. 
In 1931 it had risen to sixteen per cent. 
In the next six years, with the rise of 
Hitler and the Nazi persecutions, the 
percentage nearly doubled. After this 
war, with the outright Nazi extermina- 
tion of some six million Jews, in gas 
chambers, crematories, and with indig- 
nities that so shock the imagination 
that it is difficult to believe them, the 
passion of some of the pitiful remnants 
to get to the Holy Land, if only to die 
with dignity like human beings, is a 
kind of ultimate courage of despera- 
tion and an ultimate desperation of 
hope which is awesome to contemplate. 
To get an inkling of it you must read 
the descriptions of the 4,500 prisoners 
on three British ships, who had set out 
in Exodus 1947, a converted American 
river boat, from the graveyards of 
Nazi Europe to Palestine, only to be 
taken back to Hamburg, forced ashore 
and sent to an internment camp, where 
they wait for another such exodus. 


Of the three religions, Judaism, Chris- 
tianity and Islam, with an historic at- 
tachment to Zion, Judaism is the par- 
ent, Christianity and Islam are the 
younger offspring. Both of the latter 
have been guilty of persecuting the 
mother faith, although Moslem perse- 
cution was never as severe as that of 





Central Europe. Both might well wel- 
come the mother faith back to a place 
in her ancient homeland. Both Islam 
and Christianity have extensive terri- 
tories in which to strike root and to 
develop culturally, according to their 
own genius. The Arabs now have 
independence in all the vase areas prom- 
ised them after World War I. 


The Jews, until the United Nations 
decision, had no such area. The religion 
of the Book and of the Land became 
merely the religion of the Book, which 
was not enough. It needs also to be- 
come a religion of the Land, to develop 
its own distinctive way of life and to 
make its own unique and continuing 
contribution to the world. To help the 
Jew to strike root in a secure place and 
to find the good life in terms of the 
wholeness of a culture which he can 
call his own, would be one of the most 
Christian things that Christians could 
do, as an act of atonement, and as a 
response of love and compassion which, 
in the present world situation, could 
well be a crucial contribution to peace. 


Christian support of a Jewish home- 
land could be a crucial contribution to 
peace for yet another reason; to help 
put our statesmanship on a higher and 
more courageous level. After World 
War I we showed no interest in Pales- 
tine or its neighbors, except, under 
Harding’s administration, to see that 
we got our share of the oil concessions 
there. After that Britain could have 
all the headaches, all the responsibility, 
all the criticisms. Such an attitude 
today would mean that the fine civiliza- 
tion the Jews have already created 
there would be pushed into the sea. 
It might mean, too, insufficient oppor- 
tunity for the Arabs who have lived in 
Palestine for many centuries too, to 
develop a democratic civilization. Re- 
gard for human rights and human con- 
ditions must be the center of interest 
and the center of responsibility, if high 
statesmanship, effective statesmanship, 
is to guide the revolution taking place 
at so swift a pace in the Near East 
into more democratic channels. If it 
isn’t a democratic evolution in that 
fulcrum of three continents, it will 
bode ill for the peace of the world. 

Jewish developments in Palestine 
have been and the State of Israel will 
continue to be a blessing to Jews and 
Arabs alike, and to the entire world. 
For some years now the words of 
Isaiah (27:6) have been relevent: “He 
shall cause them that come out of 


Jacob to take root: Israel shall blossom 
and bud, and fill the face of the world 
with fruit.” 

The People of the Book, with inter- 
national sanction, are taking root and 
becoming the People of the Land as 
well. 
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Going to Build a New Parsonage?’ 
Use This Checking List 


1. Is the living room large enough 
to accommodate a church group of at 
least 25 people? 

2. Is there a piano and are there 
enough chairs (including folding chairs) 
for such sized groups? 

3. Is there a wheeled table for use 
in serving refreshments ? 

4. Can visitors get into the pastor’s 
study without passing through other 
rooms? 

5. Is there sufficient filing and stor- 
age space in the pastor’s study so his 
study table can be kept clear? 

6. Is the pastor’s study located so 
that noises from the kitchen and the 
children’s play will not disturb him at 
his work? 

7. Can he use a telephone in his 
study without disturbing the family? 

8. Does the outline of the house 
form a rectangle? (Irregular shapes 
are expensive to build.) 

9. Are rooms rectangular rather 
than square? 

10. Have closets been grouped in ser- 
ies to form storage walls? (Conserves 
space.) 

11. If there is more than one flight 
of stairs, is one built under the other 
in order to conserve space? 

12. Is the plumbing centralized as 
much as possible? 

13. Is the water heater located near 
the greatest demand for hot water? 

14. Have all unnecessary outside en- 
trances been eliminated? 

15. Have all entrances overhead pro- 
tection? (Porch or overhang.) 

16. Is there a closet for wraps near 
the entrance? 

17. Are doors groupéd and hung so 
~ *Taken from the book, “The Home of the 
Rural Pastor,” by Ralph A. Felton. Published 
by the Department of the Rural Church of Drew 
Theological Seminary. We commend this which 
can be purchased for forty cents most highly. 


It will serve as a reliable guide not alone for 


rural but for town and city churches. Add it to 


your building literature 


as to permit maximum use of wall 
space? 

18. Where doors are grouped, do they 
hang so they will not collide when 
opened? 

19. Are doors wide enough to permit 
entrance into the area with the large 
equipment of furniture used in the 
area? 

20. Are the stairways 40 inches wide? 


21. If stairs must turn, do they turn 
at a right angle using a landing instead 
of fanshaped steps? 

22. Is there provision for at least 
61% feet head room on the stairs? 

23. Is it possible to go to the up- 
stairs bedrooms without going through 
the living room? 

24. Is it impossible to see the bath- 
room from the foot of the stairs or 
the living room? 

25. Has the possibility of mistaking 
the stairway door for the bathroom 
door been eliminated ? 

26. Can you turn the lights on as 
you enter a room, hall or stairs and 
turn them off as you leave? 

27. Can you use electric appliances 
where you need them without using 
extension cords? 

28. Are the convenience outlets up 
off the floor at least 18 inches ? 

29. Is the bathroom centrally located 
so as to minimize the distance to any 
bedroom? 

30. Is it necessary to pass through 
any bedroom to reach another room 01 
the bath? 

31. If one bath must serve several 
bedrooms, would it be possible to sep- 
arate the tub or shower from the com- 
mode and lavatory so as to make both 
units available at one time? 


32. Has having the tub under the 


window been avoided? 


33. Does the bathroom door open so 





SS TIME 
ine) READ? 


We read U.S., foreign peri- 
odicals, books, speeches; 
give you each week best 
anecdotes, illustrative stor- 
les,etc. For speakers,chair- 
men, ministers, educators, 
writers. Sixth year of pub- 
lication. Sub.,$5. Send $2 
for six months’ trial (26 is- 
sues). Money-back guar. 

QUOTE, Dept. F. Indianapolis 
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is to shield the commode from view? 

34. Is storage for towels, etc., pro- 
vided near the bathroom? 

35. Does one turn on the light before 
entering the bathroom (rather than 
near the lavatory or tub)? 

36. If the house has two stories, is 
there at least a commode and a lava- 
tory on the first floor? 

37. Do the bedrooms have cross ven- 
tilation? 

38. Is it possible to put a bed in such 
a position so there will not be a draft 
across it? 

39. Will it be possible to move the 
bed easily? 

40. Is there at least one closet for 
each bedroom ? 

41. Is there storage for out-of-season 
clothing ? 

42. Is there storage for bed linens 
near the bedrooms? 

43. Are there at least three separate 
rooms that may be used for sleeping 
accommodations ? 

44. Is the house arranged so that 
it is possible to establish areas for 
work, for social purposes, for quiet 
privacy? 

45. Is there a centrally located place 
to store cleaning equipment and sup- 
plies on each floor? 

46. Do the living rooms have wall 
spaces and accompanying areas uncut 
by traffic lines that will permit good 
functional arrangement of furnishings? 

47. Is there a dining space in the 
kitchen ? 

48. From the kitchen, is there a short 
path to outdoors? laundry area? dining 
space? bathroom? 

49. Is there an unobstructed view to 
the drive? to the garage? to the chil- 
dren’s play area? 

50. Is the arrangement of kitchen 
equipment convenient ? 

51. Will traffic cut across a 
center? 

52. Can the range be set near the 
dining area? 

53. Is there counter space beside the 
range, the sink, the refrigerator? 

54. Is there a place to put a wheeled 
table? a step stool? 

55. Is there a place to store utensils 
near the place of first use? 

56. Is the storage space for com- 
monly used objects within easy reach? 
(Not higher than six feet nor lower 
than one foot, three inches?) 

57. Is the laundry area arranged so 
the task may proceed logically from 
right to left, i.e., sorting counter, wash- 
ing machine and tubs or automatic 
washer, dryer or exit to drying lines? 

58. Has provision been made for dry- 
ing clothes in the house? 

59. Is there storage for laundry sup- 
plies ? 

60. Is there sufficient light provided 
in all work areas? 


work 
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THE OPEN MIND 

In one community where I lived 1 
knew two elderly gentlemen over 
eighty with whom I used to visit quite 
often. The typcial remark of one of 
them to me was always this: “When 
you are as old as I am, then you'll 
know.” But the typical remark of 
the other one was always: “What do 
you think?” To keep an open mind 
representated by that phrase, “What 
do you think?” is one of the secrets of 
living happily in a mysterious world. 





61. If there is a basement, can it be 
reached from both the interior and 
exterior of the house? 

62. Is there provision for proper fuel 
storage? 

63. Is there provision for storage of 
screens and storm windows? 





And it is also the sign of an educated 
person. The kind of mind that I am 
talking about is not a blank one, or an 
empty one, or a gullible one. No, it 
is open in the sense that it is continu- 
ally searching for more light on all 
the mysterious problems and is never 
quite satisfied with the answers. But 
that, you see, is the fun of living. 
Have you ever thought what kind of 
a world this would be if there were 
no mystery, and if you and I could 
comprehend and explain the universe” 
The answer is that if this world of 
ours were so small that our tiny minds 
could understand it, we wouldn’t want 
to live in it. It is the mysteriousness 
that makes life so interesting, if we 
keep a healthy, open mind. From The 
Quest for Inner Peace by William E. 
Park; The Macmillan Company. 
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BUY DIRECT AND SAVE 
LIGHTWEIGHT — STURDY 


CLERGYMAN’S 
UTILITY BAG 









GENUINE 
TOP GRAIN 
COWHIDE 
os 


Fully lined. Two pockets, two 
double duty leather handles, zip- 
per with strong lock and key. 


SIZE: 15x tix7 


Here’s a professional utility bag designed 
especially for the clergyman’s needs. Roomy 
«+. yet so compact. Sturdily constructed to 
last for many years. A splendid value at 
this low price. 





Mail orders shipped same day received. Parcel post 
prepaid. Send check or money order to: 


ALLI Oye 


BRIEF CASE CO. 
186—5th Avenue * New York 10, N. Y. 


Satisfaction guaranteed 

























NO STENCILS—NO PLATES 
NO INK 


Simplest and cheapest addresser made. MAS- 

TER ADDRESSER with all supplies for up to 

500 addresses, excise tax paid......... $30.47 
Folder free 


ELLIOTT ADORES- 
SERETTE, $45.00; 
federal tax, $2.70; 
typewriter clamp, 
$1.75; stencil mois- 
tener, $2.00; ink, 
bottle, 90c; short 
tray, 80c; TOTAL, 
$53.15, plus sten- 
ceils at $1.40 per 
100. 


PRINT-O-MATIC POST CARD PRINTER, 
MODEL A-2. Complete with supply kit, 
$13.50. Extra stencils, quire (24), $1.75; Ink, 
% Ib., 55c; ink pads, 20c. 
Above Machines and Supplies Shipped Prepaid 
Also “RODEX” Church Records and 
Efficiency Items 


For immediate delivery from stock order from: 


DONALD F. ROSSIN CO. 


216-C So. 4th Street, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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_ A Department for the Mistress of the Manse 


Edited by Mrs. Joyce Engel* 


This department offers a forum for discussion of the social, 
family and religious opportunities of the minister’s 
wife. Correspondents invited. 














T TAKES all kinds of skill to run a 
refinery, all kinds of people in all 
kinds of jobs—specialists in a dozen 

different lines pool their skill to make 
up the team that runs the plant, so 
reads an advertisement by a well-known 
oil company. 

Yes, it takes all kinds of skills to run 
a refinery. And it -takes all kinds of 
skill to run a rectory. 

The job of parsonage engineer is defi- 
nitely important. It takes not only a 
manager, but also an engineer to keep 
the home running smoothly and to run 
a rectory it takes a dozen different 
skills combined. That’s just one reason 
why your position as mistress of the 
manse is so important. 

Since you do not have a corp of main- 
tenance workers, you and your husband 
need some “know-how” yourselves. 
Electrician, mechanic, labor gang, ana- 
lyst and inspector, rolled into one, to 
keep the parsonage running regularly 
on well ground and polished tracks. 
To assure maximum physical safety, 
equipment must be checked and re- 
checked. For spiritual safety, parson- 
age personnel must check and re-check 
their own outlook on life and relations 
with God. 

Like the chemists and lab workers 
who formulate processes and test the 
finished products to meet rigid specifi- 
cations, we must weigh our lives, our 
thoughts, actions and reactions over 
against the balance weight of his word 
and divine gauge. 

So that the complicated “operation 
parsonage” may function without a 
hitch, the vital role you, as a pastor’s 
wife hold, is a challenge. To accept in 
humility, trusting him, and following 
his manual of instructions will enable 
you to beautify your home, enhance 
your own life and spread warmth and 
good cheer to your fellow man. 


JUST BETWEEN US 
Dear Editor: You asked about how 
a p.w. could take a day off. It just 
can’t be done. I’ve tried and tried and 


*Mrs. Engel was formerly editor of “The Pas- 
tor’s Wife’ which has merged with “Church 
Management.”’ She may be addressed at 410 


Monroe Street, Port Clinton, Ohio. 


had no success. I didn’t know what to 
do either until one of those handbook 
size magazines carried an article about 
an inscription on a Chinese garden wall, 
“It’s later than you think.” I looked 
at my husband’s balding pate, the 
wrinkles of worry on my forehead and 
stopped dead still. I shuddered think- 
ing of what the next ten years would 
bring and decided right then that 
whether anything could be done about 
it or not, I was going to try. Since then 
we have taken a day a week off — 
regularly except for special seasons of 
Christmas and Easter —and 15 years 
off my husband’s aging outlook and six 
inches off my waistline, (in summer we 
play golf). 

It was worth it in all ways. We have 
more energy and strength to meet each 
day, and the rest is important to us, 
body and soul. 

You just have to take a day off, it 
can’t be arranged for the future. 

— NEW YORK 


WHAT DO YOU THINK, READERS? 

Many New Year resolutions are made 
—and broken. No one knows bette1 
than our husbands the reiterated prom- 
ises of better church attendance, more 
steady giving, and increased interest 
in church activity only to be spoken 
and forgotten. 

Organizations, too, like to make New 
Year plans. These are usually good 
and often kept. The pastor’s wife, in 
many instances, will be called upon to 
produce a novel suggestion. The fol- 
lowing one was given to me and per- 
haps sometime you can use it. 

It need not be for the purpose of 
selling at the end of the year at a 
bazaar, but could well be changed i 
wording to fit your missionary pro 
gram, orphanage giving or other chari 
table causes. 

The plan, as my friend, an activ 
worker in church circles in Port Clin 
ton, handed me, reads as follows: 


BAZAAR HOPE CHEST 
We are the Sewing Circle 
Of our Church 
For-money to aid our parish 
We are always on the search. 









Ve’ve had all kinds of bazaars 

Tried most everything under the sun 
Bake sales and great bazaars 

ind socials, where all have fun. 


\nd how to raise some money 

We have something new to do. 

We're going to have and fill a HOPE 
CHEST 

And for help we depend on YOU! 


January starts with handkerchiefs 
Pink, yellow, green and blue or white 
Hankies all gaily embroidered 

Or lace-edged, a pretty sight. 


For February please bring a towel 
Plain or embroidered (just as you wish) 
Cotton, huck, turkish or linen 

Towels for bath and towels for dishes. 


In March please bring some apron 
Some for the folks, some for the wee, 
Aprons sensible for the kitchen 

Or some real dainty for afternoon tea. 


Face cloths will be needed in April 
Everyone can surely bring these 
Just common ones, or in a corner 
Embroidery if you please. 


Now for May the task is easy; 

Just bring holders bright and gay, 

Let them be fancy or make them plain 
Holders made most any old way. 


In June bring dolls of any kind 

For the big girls and dolls for the small 
Pretty ones, big ones or tiny ones 

A rag yarn or baby doll. 


In July, a shower of novelties! 

You must have one in mind 
Novelties you think will sell real well 
Any size, any color, or kind. 


Fancy articles are wanted in August, 
We know everyone is able 

To bring some crochet or embroidery 
For buffet, stand or for table. 


In September bring some sewing bags 
Slipper bags or laundry bags will do 
But please do not bring paper bags 
Whatever else you do. 


October brings preserves and jellies, 
Jams, pickles and sweet conserves. 
We know they’ll be yum-yum! 

And we want a goodly sum! 


For November and December... 

Why, with the treasure you will bring 

Our HOPE CHEST will be so OVER- 
FLOWING 

We'll not need another thing! 





If you are unable to do all the poem 
asks ... Do what you can. 
Mrs. W. A. Pettibone 
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The new calendar lists all fixed and generally accepted dates out of the Christian 
Church year. For easy spotting of local dates, gummed-cut-outs are provided, 
which list such meetings as Official Board, Board of Education, Board of Mis- 
sions, Board of Stewards, Trustees, W.S.C.S., M.Y.F., etc. 


Many churches have three sets of calendars: one for the pastor and the planning 
committee to use in working out the local church program; one for the church 
office where all dates should be cleared and checked; and, a third set for the 
Church Bulletin board, so that the entire congregation may be kept informed. 


A one year subscription will supply you with four sheets beginning with any 
quarter. Send $1.00 for each set you may need and you will receive your new 
“OUR CHURCH AT WORK’? calendar by return mail, 


If you like, each new quarter year can be had @ 50¢ each - this would keep you 


one year ahead at all times. DON K. COWAN, President 


SPALDING PUBLISHERS 
754 EAST 76TH STREET CHICAGO 19, ILLINOIS 











MINISTERS CAN HELP: 


Youth needs vocational guidance. Many a 
young man or woman feels called to Christian 
service, but hesitates to make a defi- 
nite decision until encouraged by his 
pastor. 





Read... 
Church Management 
Found in Prospering Churches 
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The whole world is pleading for 
Christian leaders. Missionary pro- 
grams have been enlarged. Funds 
are being raised. Churches, schools 
and hospitals are calling for help, 


CHOIR VESTMENTS 


Clerical Suits 





Cassocks rie Surplices but the workers are not available. 
The Minister is the key. He knows 
Stoles where to find the right people. It is 
Rabats, Rabat Vests, Collars his opportunity to direct them into 
‘ “ paths of training for great usefulness 

Black Clerical Shirts | in the years to come. 
RIVE The Seminaries are ready 
CHURCH HANGINGS gi’ to do their part 





Altar Linens 


C. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 


562 Fifth Avenue New York 19, N. Y. | 


Send for catalog and literature 
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CHURCH BULLETINS 
HONOR ROLLS 


Send for FREE Cata 
log containing illustra- 
tions and prices of the 
various types of bulle- 
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_ Too Busy to Be a Good Father? 
| A Minister’s Wife Raises a Family Question 


ly Mrs, Charles A. Maddry* 


| 








HAD timed myself almost to the 
second, slipped in and quietly took 
my seat just as the president of 
the missionary society stood up to pre- 
side. My attempt at reverence was 
disturbed by a whisper from the lady 
seated beside me. “I just can’t wait 
for Sunday to come, for you know 
Mary will be promoted to my class.” 

Without turning my head I smiled 
and nodded in recognition of her state- 
ment. Someone led in prayer, and 
almost before the “Amen” was said 
that same lady leaned over and whis- 
pered again: “I have been watching 
Mary and she can answer every ques- 
tion our -department superintendent 
asks. You can certainly tell she’s the 
preacher’s daughter.” 

The whispering irritated 
what she said made me look into her 
face and I gave her one of my best 
preacher’s daughter 


me, but 


smiles, for the 
was also my own seven-year-old daugh- 
ter. I took a deep breath, sat erect, 
glued my eyes to the front of the room 
and spent an _ interesting forty-five 
minutes with my own thoughts. The 
missionary society program rambled 
on. 

Then, my little Mary was an excep- 
tion. This was proof. I enjoyed again 
many reading periods together. I re- 
membered many of her bright sayings; 
she was before me doing her lessons, 
repeating her memory verses. I mused 
with growing pride. Suddenly I was 
struck! That Sunday school teacher 
had not said anything about my in- 
fluence upon Mary. In her mind she 
was only “the preacher’s daughter.” 

On and on my thoughts traveled 
until I remembered a conversation I 
heard among a group of girls. Several 
girls were chiding another girl sixteen 
years old about something she had 
done. One girl remarked, “And you’re 
the preacher’s daughter!” I can see 
the fire in that girl’s eyes now as she 
leaned cver, looked the girl straight 
in the eye and almost bellowed: ‘‘My 
father was so busy making other peo- 
ple good that he had no time for me.” 

Almost inhuman demands are made 
upon the ministers of the gospel today. 
Every member of his church expects 
Everybody from the. tramp on 
(who can always find the 


a visit. 
the street 
minister’s home) to the proud mother 
whose daughter is about to marry 
*Mrs. Maddry’s husband is pastor of the First 
Baptist Church, Wilmington, North Carolina, 


rich, streams in from before he ca: 
eat his breakfast until after his lights 
are out at night. The sick expect hin 
to be at the bedside before the doct« 
arrives, although they never thought 
of calling him when they called th 
doctor. He must be at every meeting 
of whatever nature or he is termed 
“lazy.” He is criticized for neglecting 
his family; he is criticized for being 
attentive to his family. The same pub- 
lic which demands so much of him 
looks for perfection in his children. 
It is almost impossible for the min- 
ister of a large church to have any 
time at home. Every sympathetic wife 
knows this; she understands his prob- 
lems. She knows that most of the respon- 
sibility:for the rearing and training of 
the children rests upon her. She would 
not try to shirk that responsibility, 
but she can see as perhaps no one else 
can what both the father and the chil- 
dren are missing. She covets for her 
preacher-husband the joys that ar 
hers as she plays with the children, 
prays with them, reads to them, and 
observes their amazing development. 
Finding time for the children is 
problem for all ministers, but the 
harder it is to find that time, the more 
important it is to find it. It may mean 
a closer budgeting of time. It 
mean that the minister must work with 
his wife. 
family; she can suggest that 
the children—one at a time—visit oc- 
casionally with the father. This will 
be no great bother to him and a great 


does 


She can plan picnics for th¢ 
whole 


deal of fun if the proper time is chosen 
for their going. She does her part i: 
planning the vacations so that the en- 
tire family may share experiences to- 
gether. If there is an earnestness 
about the planning and a working io- 
gether on it, there will be many un- 
thought-of opportunities for the min- 
ister and his children to be together. 
The children will have fun and re- 
ceive a great deal of inspiration that 
a minister-father can give, and the) 
will come nearer reaching the stand 
ard set by both himself and the public 
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Protective Clothing 
A Sermon for Children 


by J. }.- Sessler* 


T IS amazing that God has made so 
many different styles of clothing for 
all his creatures. Man, of course, 

has to make his own clothes, and with 
him the styles change all the time. One 
time he likes one style and color, and 
the next time he likes another. But 
with all other creatures it is different. 
Animals have hair, fish have scales, 
birds have feathers, and oysters and 
clams have shells. God has picked the 
style of their clothing and made it, and 
they wear it all their lives. There is 
always a good reason for the style and 
kind of clothing they wear. 

Many years ago, knights went into 
battle with armor which is a suit made 
of iron to protect themselves. The kind 
of suits that animals wear are largely 
for protection. Many animals wear 
hair which is warm and light, and a 
perfect protection against the cold and 
water. The beaver living in water so 
much of the time wears two coats. 
Very close to its body it wears a fine, 
soft hair, and over the top of this it 
has a long coat of coarse hair, to keep 
warm and comfortable. 

Whales have clothing about two feet 
thick which is called blubber. This is 
a perfect diving suit, for the whale 
likes to go very deep into the ocean. 
Water is very heavy, and when the 
whale is down very deep, there are tons 
and tons of water pressing down on 
him. If it were not for the protection 
of this soft suit of blubber two feet 
thick, the whale would crushed to 
death. 

What a strange suit God has given 
God knew that the 
does 


be 


to the porcupine. 
porcupine is not very strong. It 
not have dangerous claws or jaws for 
self-protection. So God gave it a pro- 


tective suit. The porcupine has sharp 


barbed spikes or quills all over the 
body, and woe to any animal that 
attacks it. 

The elephant has a leather suit 


which in many places is an inch and a 
half thick. The mosquitoes and briar 
bushes of the jungle do not bother the 
elephant. 

All these animals have enemies, and 
God has given them a way of protect- 
ing themselves against these enemies. 


Man, too, has an enemy. By this 
enemy I do not mean other people. 
I am thinking of a far worse enemy. 


The Bible speaks of it all the time and 
calls it sin. That is our worst enemy. 
If it had its way, it would destroy us. 
How? 


*Minister, 
Michigan. 


Third Reformed Church, Holland, 
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candlelight service. 
Light of Christ to others .. 


copy on request. 


Will & Baumer religious candles are 
made in strict accordance with the 
high purpose for which they are used. 
They have molded into them 94 years 
of diligent research, patient craftman- 
ship and only the finest materials. 
They are smokeless, dripless and odor- 
less. They burn clearly and steadily 
under all conditions. 










inspire quiet prayer and meditation. 
increase regular attendance to the church. “Let your light so shine before men that they 
may see your good works and glorify your Father Who is in heaven.” j 
A special Candlelight Service, prepared through the collaboration of several 
well-known clergymen, has now been organized in printed form. It may be shortened 
or made more elaborate, according to local circumstances. We will gladly send you a 







“Light” has from time immemorial 
been recognized as a symbol of God’s 
presence. In the Christian religion 
especially the use of lighted lamps 
and candles to signify the spiritual 
light brought to the world by Christ, 
goes back to the early days of the 
Church’s history. 


A_ particularly 5g, aman and growing custom is the beautiful and moving 
“ew ceremonies so adequately express man’s duty to carry the 


. . encourage and 








The NEW Will & Baumer Candlelight 
Service Kit contains 61 pieces as follows: 
1 Christ Candle 20x1 1/2 in. 
12 Candies 16 5/8x1 1/16 in. 


48 Congrege Candles 5 1/2x11/32 in. 
rear gy oo aD 
. Box suppleme 

Cacgrauanonal candies Se ee 





MAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY! 4 





There is a Will & Baumer candle for every service and ceremony, 
including Eucharistic Candles, Vesper Lights, Vigil Lights, etc. 
Complete information and samples promptly sent upon request. 
Phone or write nearest branch off 


ice today. 








Y WILL& BAUMER CANDLE Co., Inc. 


Established 1855 


New York 
15 E. 32nd St 


Boston 


71 Broad St 


Chicago 


162 N. Franklin St 





Syracuse, N. Y 


} The Pioneer Church Candle Menufacturers of America 


Montreal 
422 Notre Dame St., £ 


Los Angeles 
952-54 S. Flower St. 





Sin says to you that there is no God. 
Just think of what you would be in 
this world without God. You could not 
even breathe and your heart would not 
beat because God makes the lungs to 
breathe and the heart to beat. Sin says 
to you that it is all right for you to lie, 
cheat and And if you listen to 
this enemy you will become worse and 
Why should you let anyone 
make you worse and worse? The idea! 
It really makes us very provoked, does 
it not? 


steal. 
worse. 
What can we do about it? 


God has given us a way of protecting 
ourselves against our enemy, just as 


he has given the animals ways of pro- 
tecting themselves against their ene- 
mies. Animals have protective suits. 
The Bible speaks of a protective suit 
for us against our enemy. which is sin. 
The apostle Paul speaks of putting on 
the whole armor of God. We spoke of 
the knights wearing armor to protect 
themselves. Here God 


protective clothing for our souls against 


is offering us 


sin. What are the different parts of 
this armor? aul says in the sixth 
chapter of Ephesians that they are 


truth, righteousness, peace, faith, and 
(Turn to page 47) 
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The Roots of Preaching 


Introducing a New Serice 


A NEW EDITOR 

A new page, with a new idea, comes 
to readers starting with this first issue 
of 1949. Dr. Harold F. Carr, minister of 
the Lakewood Methodist Church, Lake- 
wood, Ohio, and a member of our editorial 
advisory board, is going to put “much in 
little space.” 

He will make seasonal suggestions for 





WHENCE SERMONS? 


Under what circumstances and from what experiences 
do the most effective sermons come? Literary men know 
that they must have a source. They call it criticism. “Purely 
literary criticism, which, of course, is only one branch of 
criticism, represents, in the work of its highest practitioners, 
that branch of literature whose most important office is the 
originating of ideas, the discovery of circumstances, the 


preaching. 


Harold F. Carr 
many of them outside of the usual field for the minister. 
This page will supplant the department, Illustrative Dia- 
monds, which for so many years appeared in Church Man- 


agement, 


REGARDING OUR READING 


What to read? The miles of shelves 
and scads of folders make us waste 
time. We allow ourselves to be pushed 
into reading the new books with the 
attractive titles. Or worse, we leaf 
through a dozen books and read nerv- 
ously, feeling that we have left out 
the good ones. 

If we are to choose with care the 
books which will take our time we need 
a program and some guiding principles. 
The new ones are not necessarily the 
ones which must have first claim. How 
then shall we select? 

How would it be to say that we ought 
to have one book on our current list 
which supplies information? It may be 
in the field of science, history or eco- 
nomics. The test is whether it supplies 
us with new and important information. 

Another classification in which we 
should have a book going all the while 
is inspiration. It should be so well 
written and from such a source of 
grandeur and grace that we will be 
lifted and called beyond ourselves. 

Then comes irritation. If we deliber- 
ately delve for the writers who differ 
with us we sharpen our mental tools. 
We also acquire humility. After all, it 
is worth rigorously remembering that 
thousands disagree with us. We ought 
to know what they say and why. Mean- 
while we purify and deepen our own 
convictions. 

Some books will meet more than one 
of the four qualifications. We should 
however read something for recrea- 
tional purposes. A well known book 
reviewer says that anyone who doesn’t 
read novels is a stuffed shirt. Anyway, 
recreational reading helps us to keep 
the creative glow. 

IN A MANNER OF SPEAKING 

“This is a book on plain talk. It tells 
you how to speak and write so that 
people understand what you mean.” 
Thus Rudolph Flesch starts his volume, 
The Art of Plain Talk.* 


*Harper & Brothers. 


He will recommend books, 


He recommends short sentences, few 
affixes, and many personal references. 
He gives yardsticks and exercises to 
develop plain talk. “Use verbs,” is the 
“easy trick for killing these three birds 
with one stone.” 

The chapter titles will start any min- 
ister to better work: The Grammar of 
Gossip, Crowded Words, and Live Words 
are some of them. 

“Scientific tests have shown that peo- 
ple are better at reading about other 
people than about anything else.” One 
of the most quickly influential chapters 
is the one in which it is shown that the 
more personal or human interest words 
there are the better. Scientific trea- 
tises and governmental papers are 
worst. The King James version ranks 
high. How do we do? 


WALKING WITH THE GREAT 

Anyone searching for a biography 
written with such accuracy and knowl- 
edge that its very scholarship will be 
an inspiration, should see J. G. Randall’s 
Lincoln the President.+ The beautiful 
volumes (two) deal mainly with Spring- 
field to Gettysburg, but as a necessary 
background there is a superb considera- 
tion of his youth and romances. 

Sometimes we tire of reading opin- 
ions about Abraham Lincoln and Mary 
Todd Lincoln. Professor Randall makes 
every reader his debtor in the pains- 
taking assembling of facts. And more 
for the interpretation of these facts. 
How the great president did adjust to 
difficulties! And how much he owed to 
his wife! 

If you wish to know what many ac- 
credited scholars believe is one of the 
finest samples of good history and 
biography, read Lincoln the President. 


FEBRUARY IN THE PULPIT 


We have had the extremes in atti- 
tudes toward great men. There is a 
helpful and intelligent middle ground. 
For a while the biographers liked to 
find something wrong with the great 


*Dodd, Mead & Company. 


foreseeing of the lines that other branches of literature 
follow.” (Mary W. Colum). Part of the power to preach 
comes from constant awareness of the springs of inspiration. 
Of course we must drink. The sources are to be appro- 
priated personally. 


ones. As if it would make all of us 
grander if we could whittle them down 
to size. 

That was just a shade shallower than 
the glamorized extreme of an earlier 
day when Parson Weems created a 
plaster saint who couldn’t tell a lie. 
Quite a limitation that! 

A creative aid to preaching may be 
gained by going to the library shelves 
and reading the introductions to biogra- 
phies and the first chapters where the 
authors try to say what they are at- 
tempting to present. Fred Eastman, in 
his series on Men of Power, tells in the 
first volume, How to Retain a Biog- 
raphy.t 

Fourteen headings for notes, which 
turn out to be the outline biographers 
often use to study a life, are also the 
questions we may ask about the people 
from sacred pages or from the streets 
of our city. Some of them: “Sources 
of his power, opposition, handicaps, 
achievements, failures, vocational and 
personal, and sayings worth remember- 
ing.” 


tAbingdon-Cokesbury Press. 


A, BASIC IDEA 


We do not know enough. What are 
we going to do about it? The World 
Council of Churches worked around the 
theme, “Man’s Disorder and God’s De- 
sign,” We reach for help from above 
and beyond. 

William Lowe Bryan, president emer- 
itus of Indiana University, wrote an 
essay on “The Measured and the Not 
Yet Measured.” The expert, the scien- 
tist, the philosopher, the artist and the 
seer need each other. In that way we 
find what has been measured. All of 
us have to admit, as does the scientist, 
“the advances of science, small and 
great, come from men who are sensitive 
to the not-yet-measured.” For the 
scientist can participate in producing a 
new terror or the everlasting love. 

In measuring religion we find that no 
major religion has died. Some mani- 





SO — 




















Every Church Should Have 


| GUEST REGISTER 
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(Size, 9% x 14 inches) 
FOR CHURCH AND SCHOOL 


This Register contains 100 leaves of the 
best grade paper, specially ruled and 
printed. The book is arranged for the 
recording of the name and address of vis- 
itors and can be used in churches, Sunday 
schools, or any place where there is a need 
of a guest register. 


Bound in black keratol, Morocco grain; 
the leaves are attractively designed and 
printed in light-blue ink. 


Complete Binder with 100 Leaves, $4.00 
Separate Leaves, per hundred, $1.75 


THE JUDSON PRESS 


1703 Chestnut St., Phila. 3, Pa. 








r Columbia Books “I 


CHRISTIAN PATHS 
TO SELF-ACCEPTANCE 
by Robert H. Bonthius 


An analysis of the ways in which 
modern religion can join forces 
with modern psychology in the 
work of curing sick souls. Dr. 
Bonthius re-examines Christian 
ideas of the way man should look 
at himself and finds therein three 
great historical pathways to self- 
acceptance—a prerequisite to men- 
tal health. A King’s Crown Press 
Publication, $3.25 


CHRISTIANITY and the 
CHILDREN OF ISRAEL 
by A. Roy Eckardt 


“A very good historical survey of 
various Christian attitudes; a pro- 
found analysis of the religious 
problem of the relation between 
Jews and Christians.” — REIN- 
HOLD NIEBUHR. A King’s 
Crown Press Publication. $3.00 


Columbia University Press 


| Morningside Heights 27, N. Y. 
“ al 
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festations disappear but the faith that 
we will find the not yet fully measured 
City of God remains. 


A NEW LIGHT 


The Fellowship of the Saints/ com- 
piled by Thomas S. Kepler, is an anth- 
ology of Christian devotional literature. 
One hundred thirty-seven saints have a 
brief biography and then a careful 
selection from the writings of each one. 
The compiler iestities about his utili- 
tarian purpose in bringing these writ- 
ings together, “‘to help men and women 
of the twentieth century attain saint- 
hood.” 

The introduction has some passages 
on sainthood which will make the poor- 
est of us feel that we can attain some 
fellowship with the saints. The Appen- 
dix gives suggested readings on devo- 
tional writers and writings, prayer and 
worship, psychology, and aids to the 
devotional life. A chronology of devo- 
tional writings with a parallel chron- 
ology of events in church history will 
give every “election more force with the 
reader because backgrounds add to the 
understanding we have of the grandeur 
of these Christian stalwarts. 

This 800-page new light will cast a 
glow over its possessors’ desks for 
many a year. 





Protective Clothing 
(From page 45) 
most important of all, God’s strength 
to help us. 

There is something else about the 
suits of animals that we should notice. 
Why does the tiger have yellow and 
black stripes? The tiger is an enemy 
of many other animals. It lives in the 
hot jungle and roams through the tall 
grass. Its stripes run up and down, the 
same as the grass. The golden sun 
shining on the grass makes yellow re- 
flections, the color of the tiger’s yellow 
stripes, and the dark shadows made by 
the grass look like its black stripes. 
Its stripes are about the same width 
as the coarse grass. The tiger looks 
like innocent grass. A rabbit may come 
along and suddenly the tiger will pounce 
upon it. There was terrible danger 
where there appeared to be none. The 
tiger looked like innocent grass. 

Sin usually looks very innocent. Sin 
says, “Do what I tell you and you will 
be happy.” But be very careful to 
which voice whispering in your heart, 
you listen. It might be sin, trying to 
appear good and innocent. Some times 
it is hard to tell the evil from the good, 
just as it is hard to tell the tiger from 
the grass. We must be on guard against 
our enemy. When you are in doubt, 
ask Jesus right away. When you do 
this, he will tell you and also protect 


you. 























SERMONS 
FOR THE 


NEW AGE 
Edited by Sam Nader 


In this outstanding publication of sermons, 
representing eight different branches of 
the Christian Church, twenty-three Amer- 
ican preachers sound a clarion call to a 
new age in Christian consciousness. “A 
notable contribution to the American pul- 
pit.”"—Walton W. Rankin, Ed. “Monday 
Morning.” 


Among the contributors are G. Bromley 
Oxnam, Robert James McCracken, Samuel 
M. Shoemaker, Paul Scherer, James Gor- 
don Gilkey, Joseph R. Sizoo, Samuel Mc- 
Crea Cavert, John Haynes Holmes, A. 
Powell Davies, and Harold C. Phillips. 

Price, $3.00 


BEHIND 
THAT WALL 


by E. Allison Peers 


Brief, illuminating studies on the writings 
and personalities of great men and women 
of the “interior life,” including St. Au- 
gustine, St. Bernard, Ramon Lull, St. Igna- 
tius, Henry Vaughan. The volume is 
subtitled “An Introduction to Some of the 
Classics of the Interior Life.” Price, $2.50 


PRAYER 
by Dr. Alexis Carrel 


A study by a famous doctor and physi- 
ologist of the reality, meaning, and effects 
of prayer. “It is a book written by a lay- 
man for lay people. Here is a book to 
place in the hands of people who are 
skeptical or indifferent to prayer.’’"—Pres- 
byterian Tribune. Price, $1.25 





Morehouse-Gorham Co. | 


14 E. 41st Street, New York 17 | 
29 E. Madison Street, Chicago 2 
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Church and State 


Separate Church and State Now by 
Joseph Martin Dawson. Richard R. 
Smith, New York City. 220 pages. $2.50. 

Every reader of Church Management 
is aware of the tensions existing be- 
tween some Catholic and Protestant 
groups today. The author of this vol- 
ume represents that Protestant group, 
recently organized, which believes that 
political action must be taken to fur- 
ther separate church and state. Dr. 
Dawson was for more than thirty years 
pastor of the First Baptist Church of 
Waco, Texas. He is the Executive Sec- 
retary on Public Relations for the Bap- 
tists of the United States with head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C. 

The author describes in the first two 
chapters the early history of church 
and state relations in this country. He 
shows the drift toward union of church 
and state. Dr. Dawson believes that 
this union is now taking place more 
strongly in our public schools. Five 
chapters are devoted to this problem 
and allied subjects such as national 
security, unity, tolerance, free speech 
and religious freedom. The chapter en- 
titled Toleration Is Not Enough, inter- 
ested the reviewer very much. Dr. Daw- 
son asserted that toleration is negative. 
It is a human concession which implies 
grounds for censure. It is a tribal 
hangover which is granted only under 
pressure. Moreover toleration tries by 
ecclesiastical or state law to limit free- 
dom in religion only to worship. On 
the other hand the author points out 
that religious liberty is positive and is 
the gift of God. It is the achievement 
of the Christian enlightenment for it 
springs from principles. Religious lib- 
erty insists on freedom under constitu- 
tional guarantees for the exercise of 
every religious function. 

The climax of the author’s argument 
comes in the ninth chapter when he 
shows that the most serious threat to 
religious liberty has arisen in powerful 
totalitarian states. To him an ecclesi- 
astical state is no less a danger than 
one built by Hitler. All exist with 
same general pattern of behavior. The 
concluding chapters—two in number— 
discuss the possibilities of accepting 
the author’s thesis that religious free- 
dom can be assured only in the com- 
plete separation of church and state. 
The reviewer felt in the last chapter 
that tremendous surge of the spirit of 
Roger Williams in the description of the 

“real road to freedom.” Upon the indi- 
vidual’s study of the basic teachings of 
Jesus can the principles of religious 
liberty be found and then practiced. 

Two appendixes are added to the 


book. The first one lists the important 
official pronouncements of the Roman 
Catholic Church on this subject to 
which the author makes reference. The 
second appendix contains the official 
manifesto of Protestants and Other 
Americans United for the Separation of 
Church and State. While this book 
will provoke considerable debate, it is 
a long-needed piece of scholarship in- 
telligently attacking the acute church 
and state problem. It offers a construc- 
tive solution. It presents its case with 
a frankness typically American. 
W.L. L. 


Preachers and Preaching 

Let Me Commend by W. E. Sangster. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 150 pages. 
$1.75. 

The Sam P. Jones lectures at Emory 
University by the well-known English 
Methodist, this book is a study of real- 
istic evangelism. With much of their 
spoken style remaining, they are direct 
and concise. 


After a brief statement of the rele- 
vance of evangelism today, he suggests 
that the substance of its message, the 
news that God has come to earth in 
Christ to give new life to all who will 
receive it, will find ready hearing be- 
cause of our craving for happiness and 
inward peace, because of the prevalent 
world despair, and because of the acute 
personal futility most of us feel. 

Then he gives a chapter to each of 
the three major techniques of evan- 
gelism: the one with the many, the 
team with the crowd, and the one with 
another. In some detail he considers 
each of the first two, but finally comes 
to where they both lead, into personal 
evangelism. Here he is concrete, and 
practical, such as in his rules for per- 
sonal evangelism: 1) live at the center 
yourself; 2) don’t try to do people 
good; love them; 3) develop skill in 
making contact; 4) discover the per- 
son’s real need; 5) speak naturally; 
6) speak about Christ, not about your- 
self; 7) evade controversy; 8) bring 
them to decision; and finally, 9) teach 
them how to be quiet with God. 

But in his final chapter, he is careful 
to point out that “holiness” is not 
enough; there must be “wholeness” too, 
the family of God on earth. “It begins 
with one sinner’s soiled heart — and it 
ends with the wide world made new.” 
So this master of evangelism would 
conserve the results of evangelism 
through making concrete the family of 
God on earth. 

H. W. F. 


Shepherds and 


The Bridge by Arthur Wentworth 
Hewitt. Abingdon- Cokesbury Press. 
110 pages. $1.50. 


Author of the popular 
other volumes about 
his beloved rural Vermont, Dr. Hewitt 
here gathers together his own personal 
witness to the love of God in a world 
of evil. 

Through the symbol of a bridge, he 
declares his belief in the bridge of 
faith between God and man, writing of 
its foundations, of its comforts, of its 
builder and maker who is God. 

In his final brief chapters he speaks 
of his own “Credo” and of “Witness.” 
Full of anecdotes from books that re- 
veal vast reading, and richer by far 
with incidents from his own wide min- 
istry in his rural charges, it well de- 
scribes the spirit and power of the 
man himself as a channel for God in 
hilly Vermont. 

H. W. F. 


Highland 


I Would Do it Again by F. E. Davi- 
son. Bethany Press. 158 pages. $2.00. 

Minister of the First Christian 
Church of South Bend, Indiana, Dr. 
Davison, if he had his life to live over 
again, would once more go into the 
ministry. In this small volume he 
tells why he would, as he describes 
what he has done through his long 
years of active ministry. 

He calls it “sharing experiences in 
the Christian ministry.” So he starts 
with the church, and tells how he would 
serve, not exploit. Paragraph by para- 
graph he takes one theme after an- 
other, illustrating it by vivid stories 
of things he did which might help an- 
other to aghieve similar success or to 
avoid similar failure. 

So he considers his preaching, his 
pastoral work, his handling of special 
services of worship such as communion, 
weddings, funerals, ete. Furthermore, 
he shares his experience in being a 
part of his community. 

In conclusion he would guard his 
attitudes of personal living, such as 
a code of ministerial ethics, his use 
of the vacation period, forgiving and 
forgetting. I wish that he had con- 
sidered his own personal devotional life 
in some detail, for it seems to me that 
here he fell short in sharing. You! 
ministers who read this brief bo 
would find such comments most helpf 

For ministers long in service ma)y 
concrete ideas will come for use 
one’s own parish. For a new minist 
this readable, friendly series of sketch 
and comments will be most invaluab 

H. W. F. 
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The Best of John Henry Jowett edited 
yy Gerald Kennedy. Harper & Bros. 
167 pages. $2.00. 

John Henry Jowett was undoubtedly 
me of the princes of the English pulpit. 
Serving three great churches in his 
native land and the Fifth Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church in New York City, he 
made a great impression upon the 
multitudes who thronged to hear him, 
and also upon those who read the many 
volumes which came from his pen. 
Perhaps the greatest of his literary 
achievements was his Lyman Beecher 
Lectures on Preaching at Yale Univer- 
sity. 

Dr. Kennedy, recently elected a Bish- 
op of the Methodist Church, seeks in 
this volume to sift out the best of the 
numerous writings of the great Jowett 
and make them available for the min- 
istry of today. In a concise introduc- 
tion, he presents the salient points of 
the life, message and methods of Dr. 
Jowett. Included are selected sermons, 
a series of brief meditations from Jow- 
ett’s several books of meditations, half 
a dozen short addresses, several groups 
of prayers, five Bible studies and two 
lectures on the work of the preacher. 

Jowett was a master of Biblical ex- 
pository preaching. Of his type of 
preachers few remain in America, at 
any rate. Your reviewer would hesi- 
tate to recommend that we today take 
these sermons as our models. We must 
bring the Christian message nearer to 
the needs of this modern man to serve 
our present age. However, the reading 
of this book will not be in vain, for the 
truth remains that Jowett was one of 
the most popular and helpful preachers 
of his day. He still has something to 
teach us. 

C. W. B. 


The Religion of the Lord’s Prayer by 
John F. Scott. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 
124 pages. $1.00. 

Rector of the _ largest 
church on the west coast, Dr. Scott 
delivered these brief sermons to the 
congregation of All Saints Church, Pa- 
sadena, to show “the fundamental 
principles of Jesus” as revealed in the 
phrases of the Lord’s Prayer. They 
are sensible, quiet, practical in their in- 
terpretation. I commend particularly 
the chapter on “Thy will be done” for 
its human insights. 


Episcopal 


a ee 


The Threefold Cord by Maude Roy- 
den. The Macmillan Company. 125 
pages. $2.00. 

This is the strange story of the love 
life of two English church leaders; one, 
Dr. Maude Royden, daughter of the 
rich ship builder and Hudson Shaw, 
student, teacher and preacher. When a 
comparatively young woman, Miss Roy- 
den met Shaw and instantly fell in love 
with him. That love lasted for more 
than forty years through which a 
strange triangle existed. Shaw was 
living with his second wife—the first 
died in childbirth, The threefold cord 
includes Miss Royden, Shaw and Fffie, 
the wife. 

Effie was an unpossessive creature 
who welcomed Miss Royden into the 
home and rejoiced in the companion- 
ship her husband had found. Indeed, 





4s one who feared the marital relation, 
she encouraged the love between the 
So confidences were shared and 


two. 
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Toward the Great Awakening 
by Sidney W. Powell 


A clear discussion of evangelism in all its various 
phases — in prea ching, in personal life, in the home, 
in work with children, and in other ways. A chal- 
lenge to every pastor, layman, youth, and church- 
school worker to do his part in hastening another 
“oreat awakening,” and a practical guide to increase 
his effectiveness, $2 


Lincoln and the Bible 
by Clarence EF. Macartney 


Lincoln’s knowledge and use of the Bible, his 
reverence for its teachings, and his deep spirituality 
come to life in this revealing study by one of Amer- 
ica’s outstanding preachers and theologians who is 
also a recognized authority on the Lincoln era. A 
book of many values for both general readers and 
students of the religious life and thoughts of great 
men. $1.25 


The Fellowship of the Saints 
Compiled by Thomas S. Kepler 


An almost inexhaustible volume of 800,000 words 
containing the masterpieces of the literature of the 
spirit throughout Christendom. In the writings of 
137 saints— including 27 living writers— are ex- 
cerpts representative of significant periods or schools 
of religious thought from Clement of Rome to the 
present. A chronological table provides a clear time 
perspective. $7.50 


Pastoral Counseling 
by Seward Hiltner 


Counseling, Dr. Hiltner believes, is helping people 
to help themselves. In this book, he has combined 
his own wide study and experience with the best 
findings of pastors, counselors, and psychologists to 
produce a skillful, workable blend of theory and prac- 
tice, tested and proved in human situations. $3 


Let Me Commend 
by W. E. Sangster 


Here is a warm-hearted, practicable study of the 
power of evangelism and its relevance to the needs of 
our time. Clearly and specifically Dr. Sangster deals 
with three forms of evangelistic effort — public or 
platform, team work, and personal witness — show- 
ing how to apply them and conserve their re- 
sults. $1.75 






CTHE, 


by Arthur Wentworth Hewitt 


Using the symbolism of a bridge, Dr. Hewitt 
shows us how faith leads us to God over the river of 
sorrows and evil which is this world. A book for our 
time and for all time —a heartening affirmation of 
the love of God and of the Christian’s unshakable 


peace and security within that love. $1.50 
At All Bookstores 
ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS 
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Make 1949 a BIG YEAR 


with 


The Nelson Attendance Plan 
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Encyclopedia of 
Wit, Rumor, and Wisdom 


by LEEWIN B. WILLIAMS 


Here are 4,100 sparkling stories that will 
meet the needs of public speakers: to focus 
attention, stimulate thought, arouse the 
sleepy, prick the conscience, or chase the 
blues away—wherever a laugh is needed. 
Cross-indexed for quick, easy reference. 


$4.95 


Aou te Speak-- 


Here, There and on the Air! » 
by JOHN DIXON titustrated by Julian Brazelton 


Whether you speak to a small committee, 
a crowded hall, or over the radio, this book 
will guide you to successful and effective 
speaking. 
adaptable to any audience or occasion. Busy 
people will find here an indispensable guide 
and timesaver. $2.75 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY 


Nashville 2, Tennessee 


Please send me: 
—___ ENCYCLOPEDIA oF Wit, HuUMor AND Wispom, Wil- 


liams, $4.95 
How to THInk Creativety, Hutchinson, $2.75 
— How to Speak—Here, There, and on the Air! 
Dixon, $2.75 








Zone __. STATE 


(Please add sales tax if it 
applies in your state.) 


A guide to greater achievement, 
stimulating analysis of creative thinking— 
what it is, how it comes about, and how the 
ordinary man can 


velopment and increased ability. 


The principles and suggestions are 


Hou to Think Creatively 


by ELIOT D. HUTCHINSON 


this is a 


apply the methods gen- 


iuses use. A practical aid for individual de- 


$2.75 
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they lived and worked together. 

Trying in normal times, the situation 
had unusual burdens during the days of 
war but, on the whole, it was a har- 
monious household. For forty-thre 
years it continued as a threefold cord 
until Effie died. Then Hudson and 
Maude were married. But he was ji] 
and lived for only a few weeks. 

There is something majestic in th 
great love stories of history — eve: 
those which defy conventional bonds 
But it is hard to find much divinity in 
the stories of our contemporaries 
After all, emotions, even in our planned 
age, pretty much belong to the individ- 
ual. One’s love life surely belongs to 
himself—not the public. It is hard to 
read a book like this without raising 
the question as to the propriety of put- 
ting the account in print. Miss Royden 
explains it by saying that Hudson 
asked her to write it. 

In the final pages of the book she 
expressed surprise that some of her 
friends felt that the love of Hudson 
and Maude had physical consummation. 
I am sure that those who may have 
read the book up to this point are more 
surprised to learn that it had not. 

We would recommend it as a psychi- 
atric study, but hardly as a book for 
devotional reading. 

W.H.L. 


The Bible 


A Guidebook to the Bible by Alice 
Parmalee. Harper & Brothers. 331 
pages. $3.50. 

Last Christmas, I gave Journey 
Through the Bible by Ferguson to one 
of my laymen who had said, “I just 
don’t get the Bible because I don’ t see 
the connection between one story and 
another.” He has had a grand year 
discovering the literature and history 
of the Bible with the aid of that book. 
But more—he has developed an appre- 
ciation of the progressive unfoldment 
of divine revelation and of the move- 
ment of history toward goals of God’s 
choosing. 

This year, I have another volume for 
him. The most enthusiastic Bible stu- 
dent in my church is ready for it, too. 
Already I can see his eyes widen and 
brighten when he looks at the title: A 
Guidebook to the Bible by Alice Parme- 
lee. It is just what he needs: a commen- 
tary written in a lively, popular style 
on the origins, backgrounds, and content 
of all the books of the Bible as they have 
come down to us today, as well as the 
story of translation. It is done with 
good scholarship based upon the most 
widely accepted research. Whoever 
reads this book cannot help but have 
an entirely new appreciation of the 
Bible as a living record of men’s lives 
and thoughts into which countless men 
have poured their genius. 

Good for laymen to use in discus- 
sion classes; a quick reference for the 
minister’s shelf that is accurate; a 
“must” for a church school library. 

H-L. H. P. 


Hebrews in the Greek New Testa- 
ment. For the English Reader, De- 
tailed Word Studies, by Kenneth § 
Wuest. William Eerdmans Publishins 
Company. 271 pages. $2.50. 

The author is teacher of New Tes 
tament Greek at the Moody Bible In- 
stitute of Chicago, Illinois, whose view- 
point is conservative, fundamental 


Sie Ransperr a 

















BOOKS WHICH WILL HELP 
YOU PLAN YOUR NEW CHURCH 


PROTESTANT CHURCH BUILDING 
By William H. Leach 
A complete survey for committees and church- 


men, Starts with the inception of a new build- 
ing, selection of site, comity, financing, archi- 
tecture, ete. Delightfully illustrated. $3.00 


THE CHURCH BUILDING GUIDE 
By Elbert M. Conover 
A practical handbook on all phases of the 
building program. Organization and finance. 
The architect. Building, and furnishing the 
church. 158 pages. Grained paper cover. $1.50 


CHURCH BUILDING FINANCE 
By Elbert M. Conover 
The most effective methods of securing money 
for financing the new church. (Paper.) 75¢ 


THE CHURCH BEAUTIFUL 
By John R. Scotford 
A practical discussion of church architecture 
from a clergyman’s viewpoint. Emphasis is 
on beauty rather than engineering. Superbly 
illustrated, $3.50 


PLANNING CHURCH BUILDINGS 
A book of plans, exterior designs and interior 


views of churches to cost from $35,000 to 
$800,000. $2.00 
PLANNING AND FINANCING THE NEW 


CHURCH 
By Martin Anderson 


handbook, illustrated in photogra- 
$3.00 


A practical 
vure. Material on parish house included. 


PLANNING THE SMALL CHURCH 


Designs of thirty churches which show the 
way to inexpensive beauty and utility. $1.00 


THE ALTAR IN YOUR CHURCH 
By William H. Leach 
Traces the development from communion table 
to the altar and gives instruction in the pro- 
per use of the altar and its furnishings. II- 
lustrated. 75c 


CHURCH BUILDING FINANCE 
By Elbert M. Conover 
The most effective methods of securing money 
for financing the new church, (Paper.) 75c 


BUILDING FOR WORSHIP 
By Elbert M. Conover 


Sixty pages, profusely illustrated, giving de- 
tailed study of chancel, pulpit, window, or- 


gan, bells, ete. 50c 
REBUILDING THE TOWN AND COUNTRY 
CHURCH 
Designs and plans for enlarging and remodel- 
ing small church buildings. 50c 
THE HOME OF THE RURAL PASTOR 
By Ralph A Felton 
11-page, paper bound booklet on the plan 
ning of the parsonage. Much broader than 
the title indicates. Good for rural, town or 
city parsonages. 40c 


Send order with remittance to 


Church Management, Inc. 
1900 Euclid Avenue Cleveland 15, Ohio 














and pre-millennial. The book is di- 
vided into four different parts. In 
part one, the writzr gives a short his- 
torical resume of the background of 
the letter to the Hebrews. Part two 
is devoted to an analysis of the letter 
in which the principle ideas and 
thoughts are outlined. Part three deals 
with the exegesis and detailed study of 
the principle Greek words found in 
the letter. This is the most impor- 
tant part of the book. The chief Greek 
words in each verse are given due con- 
sideration.. Part four is devoted to 
an expanded translation of the letter. 
An index of each chapter and verse 
concludes the book. This book should 


be read and studied by all those Bible 
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students interested in getting the mcst 
out of God’s word. 
Hebe i: 


The Authority of the Biblical Reve- 
lation by H. Cunliffe-Jones. The Pil- 
grim Press. 154 pages. $2.50. 

For the first time since the critical 
Biblical scholars have given us their 
scholarly and helpful introductions to 
the literature of the Bible during the 
last half century, a modern religious 
scholar has shown us how we may pre- 
serve the authority of the Scriptures 
with the critical approach to the Book. 
Doctor Jones, a native of Australia, is 
Principal and Professor of Systematic 
Theology and Modern Church History 
in the Yorkshire United Independent 
College. 

Worried by the confusion and un- 
certainty which accompanied the sweep 
of liberalism and Biblical criticism, the 
author set himself the task of dis- 
covering another way than blind lib- 
eralism to find the source of authority 
in the Bible. Although there remains 
a great deal of ground to be covered 
this British teacher made an excellent 
beginning in showing how one may 
probe the Bible as a set of ancient 
documents and still find in this ap- 
proach to the Book a basis of authority. 

After an introductory discussion of 
the principle of authority, the author 
sketches the advances of Biblical schol- 
arship and traces the interrelation of 
the historical and theological study of 
the Bible. His discussions of the New 
Testament in the light of the Old and 
the Old Testament in the light of the 
New will prove helpful to many a con- 
fused student who may have been per- 
plexed by the obvious differences in 
these canons. 

Other very helpful chapters are those 
dealing with the Bible and Tradition, 
The Bible and Natural Theology and 
The Bible as the Word of God. The 
author wrestles with the relationship 
of freedom and authority. “To oppose 
the authority of God to the freedom 
of man as though they were incompat- 
ible is ridiculous. The authority of 
God is the source of man’s freedom. 
Because God exists, man can exist too; 
because God exists there is a goal to 
all man’s striving which leaves him in 
the end not helpless and despairing, but 
rejoicing in ‘the spontaneous activity 
of the total integrated personality.’ ” 

R. W. A. 


Preaching from the Psalms by Kyle 
M. Yates. Harper & Brothers. 203 
pages. $2.00. 

The Psalms have always been favor- 
ites with Bible readers, the most read 
portion of the Bible. We seem to find 
in the Psalms problems that we have 
and a solution of them. The author 
says “God is in the Psalms. He reveals 
Himself as a precious Companion, al- 
ways alert, available, interested, able, 
anxious to provide every gift that His 
beloved children can need.” The vari- 
ous experiences of life, success, failure; 
joy, sorrow; wondrous victories, shame- 
ful disgraces; all are unfolded. The 
author takes nineteen different Psalms 
and shows the historical background, 
the inner meaning and modern applica- 
tion. Thus expository preaching from 
these rich Psalms comes to the preacher 
and greater interest in the Christian 
religion to the church member. 

T. Bet. 
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The Common 


Ventures of Life 
Elton Trueblood 


Here is another “dollar 
book” to place beside the 
author’s best-selling “tril- 
ogy for our times.” In it, 
Dr. Trueblood has taken 
four experiences “so cen- 
tral to man’s life that they 
have seemed supreme in all 
generations and in all cul- 
tures” — marriage, birth, 
work and death. In typical- 
ly clear expository style, he 
illuminates each in such a 
way as to throw new light 
on the whole business of 
Christian living today. $1.00 


Keeping Men 
On Their Feet 


Frederick K. Stamm 


Here is a book of a new 
type of sermon series—a 
group of messages which 
may be called “counseling 
sermons,” so specifically do 
they speak to the needs of 
men today. Dr. Stamm’s 
words, added to the time- 
tested words of Scripture 
and from other sources, are 
indeed winged to reach the 
hearts of disturbed and 
confused men. In a day 
when certainty and nerve 
are needed so desperately, 
the kind of preaching that 
he has chosen to put into 
this book is both specific 
and inspirational in the 
help it gives. $2.00 


The Importance 


of Being Ourselves 
Arnold H. Lowe 


Here is a pulpit voice that 
is distinguished for its di- 
rect, straightforward qual- 
ity, for its facing of the 
facts of dissolute living and 
the integrity which dedi- 
cated Christian living de- 
mands. 

Arnold H. Lowe is minister 
of Westminster Presbyter- 
ian Church, Minneapolis, 
and this book is a selection 
of his outstanding sermons. 
“These homilies were un- 
doubtedly well received 
when they were preached. 
The author is an expert 
craftsman.”—EDWIN Mc- 
NEILL POTEAT. $2.00 


at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 East 33rd Street @ New York (6, N. Y. 
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Religious Education 


Children and Religion by Dora P. 
Chaplin. Charles Scribners’ Sons. 230 
pages. $2.50. 

The author brings us this volume out 
of her experience as parent, teache) 
and director of religious education. Ir 
recognition of her unusually successfu 
work with the church schools in th: 
parishes where she has served, she has 
recently been appointed by the Nationa 
Council of the Episcopal Church to sit 
on a commission for the reorganizatio1 
of the Episcopal Church school curri 
cula. 

This book covers many phases of 
religious education, too many, som: 
may say. The need of our times fo. 
trained Christians is the opening chap- 
ter. Several chapters are devoted to 
the nature of the child, the stages of 
his growth, and the contribution of the 
home to his religious nurture. Much 
attention is given to the problems of 
religion that arise in teaching children 
and youth, such things as questions 
about death, about prayer, and concern- 
ing theology and the Bible. In the chap 
ters dealing with curriculum, good sug 
gestions are presented for use of th 
Bible, pictures, music, poetry and book 
along with lists of books and material: 
that are helpful. 

The teacher who is looking for can- 
ned teaching methods will not be satis- 
fied with this book. Neither will th« 
administrator who is looking for defi- 
nite plans of organization. But the 
teacher, parent or pastor who is look- 
ing for a thought-provoking study of 
the fundamental problems in religious 
education will not read this work in 
vain. The organization of material i: 
the book seems to be a little weak and 
the impression is given that the author 
is trying to cover too much territory, 
but the willingness to face the serious 
problems of religious education today 
makes it a valuable contribution to 
the field. 

C. W. B. 


Understanding Adults by Donald R. 
Gorham. The Judson Press. 162 pages. 
$2.50. 

Dr. Gorham was for twelve years 
director of the School of Education of 
Eastern Seminary in Philadelphia. He 
spent three years as consulting clinica! 
psychologist at Canadaigua Veterans 
Hospital. At present the author is head 
of the department of Psychology and 
Education at Keuka College. All this 
experience dnd training gives ample 
background for the writing of this book. 

The purpose in writing this volum« 
is to give a basic understanding fo1 
those teaching adults in our churcl 
schools. The ten chapters cover the 
various problems which a teacher of 
an adult Bible class faces in his weekl) 
work. Two major assumptions underlic 
this book. First the author assumes 
that the adult personality can _ be 
changed. In the second place, Dr. Gor- 
ham assumes that intelligent Christia 
education can bring help to adults wh 
are faced with their varied problems 
of living. 

The perplexed superintendent of th 
church school will appreciate Dr. Goi 
ham’s demand that the teacher face hi: 
class and understand it. So much teach 
ing is missing the listener’s interests 
and needs. An excellent chapter o! 
“growing up” will give some helpfu 

(Turn to page 54) 
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Biographical Sermon for January 
Harry L. Hopkins —“Spearhead of the New Deal’ 


by Thomas A. Warner 


I was a father to the poor: and the 
cause which I knew not I searched 
out.—Job 29:16. 

ARRY L. HOPKINS was born in 
H Sioux City, lowa, August 17, 1890. 
He died January 29, 1946, at the 

early age of fifty-five. 

Harry’s father was a harness maker 
who lost his business in the panic of 
1893. His mother was a Canadian. She 
served as president of the Methodist 
Home Missionary Society of Iowa. He 
had four brothers and one sister. 

Hopkins matriculated at Grinnell 
College and graduated from there in 
1912 with a Phi Kappa key. Upon fin- 
ishing college he considered buying a 
newspaper in Montana, but finally de- 
cided to run a boys’ camp in New York 
state. On his way East he passed 
through Chicago at the time of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s bolt from the Republi- 
can party, and went to Baltimore to 
attend the Democratic National Con- 
vention which nominated Woodrow 
Wilson. 

From the boys’ camp he went to the 
Association for Improving the Condi- 
tion of the Poor. From 1913 to 1915 
he was work relief agent in the asso- 
ciation’s Bureau of Family Rehabilita- 
tion and Relief. 

During the war, and immediately 
afterward, he directed civilian relief in 
New Orleans. In 1922 he was called 
back to New York City where he served 
as director of various organizations 
until Mr. Roosevelt called him to Al- 
bany to command the State Relief 
Organization. 

Much that President Roosevelt 
complished would have been impossible 
without the help of Hopkins. The 
friendship of the two men lay in mutual 
trust. Hopkins helped form policy as 
well as undertaking various missions. 
His devotion to the President was inter- 
nationally recognized. 

As an ardent New Dealer and politi- 
cian, Hopkins was one of the most con- 
troversial figures of recent times. He 
was admired by many and frankly 
hated by many others. 

As Secretary of Commerce, as Lend- 
Lease Administrator and as Presiden- 
tial emissary he worked to bring home 
the realities of impending war, to 


ac- 


strengthen faith in our allies and to 
make victory possible. 

Hopkins, as the guest of Prime Min- 
ister Churchill, attended a meeting of 
the British War Cabinet. 


He also con- 





ferred with King George VI. When he 
visited London in 1942, he had great 
difficulty in adjusting himself to Church- 
ill’s fondness for working during the 
night. Night after night he kept them 
in conference until very late. At a 
private luncheon, attended by many 
members of Parliament, Hopkins began 
his speech with these words: “The 
greatest obligation on the House of 
Commons is to pass legislation requir- 
ing your Prime Minister to go to bed 
at night.” 

Between the spring of 1933 and the 
winter of 1938, Hopkins was the great- 
est spender and employer in the world. 
At one time during the depression more 
than 15,000,000 looked upon him as 
their employer. More than $10,000,000 
passed through his hands. Upon him 
President Roosevelt placed most of the 
responsibility for solving one of the 
most pressing problems of the New 
Deal. Two decades of social service had 
given him the training for the tremen- 
dous task. It was his to feed and 
clothe the needy and to find work for 
the unemployed. 

Hopkins held that the Federal Gov- 
ernment had a direct responsibility for 
the welfare of its citizens, and that it 
was better that those on relief should 
receive a wage rather than a dole. 

As the New Deal began to find its 
level after the first few months of 
adjustment, two qualities in Hopkins’ 
character became apparent. They were 
administrative ability and a seasoned 


idealism. These caused him to be 
counted among the President’s first 
rank advisers. 

President Roosevelt’s death  pro- 


foundly shocked Hopkins. He attended 
the funeral and then told President 
Truman, as only he could, the inside 
diplomatic and domestic situation, and 
of Roosevelt’s plans for the future. 

In July Hopkins resigned as adviser 


and assistant to the President and from 


the Government service. He wrote to 
President Truman, “The time has come 
when I must take a rest.” In accepting 
the resignation, Mr. Truman expressed 
his sorrow and said he would call on 
Hopkins in the future for help. He 
added: “There are few people in the 
United States who know more fully 
than I the substantial role you have 
played in the prosecution of the war.” 

In September President Truman be- 
stowed upon Hopkins the Distinguished 
Service Medal for exceptional ability in 












... 3 UNUSUAL BOOKS ... 


UNDER ORDERS, by William L. Sullivan. Auto- 
biography of a priest who renounced Catholicism 
and became a Protestant minister. Seldom a 
more beautifully written book. $2.50 
SEPARATE CHURCH AND STATE NOW, by Jo- 
seph M. Dawson. Forms the Protestant line of 
battle to defend the First Amendment against 
threats from the Roman Catholic hierarchy, Writ- 
ten by one of the organizers of Protestants and 
Other Americans United, and unquestionably one 
of the most significant books in a generation. $2.50 
THE CHOICE IS ALWAYS OURS. Edited by Doro- 
thy Philips, Lucille Nixon and Elizabeth Howes. 
Spiritual progression to joy, serenity, wisdom, 
creativity and power. A remarkable mosaic that 
is being acclaimed by church and lay press every- 
where. Nothing like it has ever been done so 
completely. 

“If circumstances left but one choice for a book 
to accompany the remainder of an adult life, this 
could well be that choice for many persons, .. . 
It is a book that should be kept by any thought- 
ful person’s fireside or bedside, to lift the soul 
to high planes and to serve as a series of goals 
for the heart of man. . . . Everyone who believes 
that man possesses the divine spark will be en- 
riched by reading and re-reading this volume,’”’— 
EDNA RUTH JOHNSON, The Churchman. “Read- 
ers who made into a best seller Joshua Liebman’s 
Peace of Mind might well graduate to this basic, 
more extensive volume.’”’—NASH K. BURGER, 
New York Times. $4.50 

At your bookstore or by mail prepaid 
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welding “our Allies for the common 
purpose of victory over aggression.” 

Hopkins was highly regarded by his 
assistants and subordinates. He in- 
sisted upon his assistants taking full 
responsibility or making way for oth- 
ers who could and would. 

Excelling in many qualities, Hopkins 
was especially adept in bringing to- 
gether persons of different and some- 
times antagonistic views, both at home 
and among the trained diplomats of 
western Europe and at the Kremlin. 

W.P.A., Hopkins and the whole relief 
program came in for attack especially 
during the 1936 Presidential campaign. 
But he ignored both criticism and 
acclaim. 

Hopkins was an indefatigable worker 
whose active mind dominated a frail 
body for many years. Once he was 
told that it was reported that his 
eighteen-hour-a-day pace would kill 
him, he is said to have replied, “Do 
you know of a better way to die?” 

Under the caption “A Good Soldier 
Dies,” an editorial said: “Harry L. 
Hopkins had two careers. He was a 
social worker, beginning as director of 
a boys’ summer camp and resident in 
a settlement house, and ending as dis- 
penser of $8,500,000,000 of Federal 
funds in the largest relief program 
in history. 

“He was an appointed official and 
an unofficial Presidential adviser who 
little by little withdrew his energies 
from relief and reform and devoted 
them to getting ready for, and helping 
to win, a world war. In none of these 
capacities did he spare himself. In none 
was he ambiguous.” 

Many tributes to the character and 
services of Hopkins were paid when his 
death became known. 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt said: 
“T am deeply sorry to hear the news. 
He really served the country and my 
husband very well. It is a great grief 
to me and to every other American.” 

Ernest Bevin, British Foreign Secre- 
tary, said: “We feel that a dear friend 
has passed from us. He cheered us in 
our darkest day. He spent himself in 
achieving right over wrong. He was 
a great American, but first and fore- 
most a good human of whom it can be 
truly said that the world was his parish. 
He loved the people. All the United 
Nations will mourn him, and it is diffi- 
cult to express the deep feeling of loss 
now that he is gone.” 


Book Reviews 

(From page 52) 
hints for those who have adults with a 
child’s attitude. Four chapters follow 
discussing the manner in which adults 
can be changed and develonved into true 
Christians. These chanters logically 
lead into two more which consider the 
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theme of religion and mental hygiene. 
The last two chapters contain a sum- 
mary of conditions when the use of 
counsel is necessary. 

Each chapter contains a list of study 
questions. This book meets the needs 
of those who would like to make thei) 
teaching more interesting and effective. 
It is a clear and practical book written 
by a successful teacher who wishes to 
share his own experiences with those 
who desire improvement. 

W. L. L. 


Children’s Gospel Commentary, Cov- 
ering the Four Gospels and the Book of 
Acts by Keith L. Brooks. Zondervan 
Publishing House. Second Edition. 320 
pages. $2.50. 

The author is editor of Prophecy 
Monthly, official organ of the American 
Prophectic League, Inc. This magazine 
gives a rapid review of world events 
in the light of Biblical prophecy. Proph- 
ecy is discussed from the conservative, 
fundamental, Premillennial, dispensa- 
tional viewpoint. 

This commentary treats the Gospels 
and Acts from the child’s viewpoint, so 
that they can easily understand it and 
grasp its meaning as well as its signifi- 
cance. 


ss Ee te 


Protestant Church Strategy 


The Protestant Church and the Negro. 
by Frank Loescher. Association Press. 
159 pages. $3.00. 

In this provocative book the author’s 
thesis is clearly set forth in the first 
sentence of the first paragraph of 
chapter I: “Protestantism, by its poli- 
cies and practices, far from helping to 
integrate the Negro in American life, 
is actually contributing to the segrega- 
tion of Negro Americans.” This is also 
his conclusion and one gets the impres- 
sion that it was drawn before the facts 
were all in, indeed one suspects that 
there are other facts bearing on the 
matter which are not introduced, and 
of which the author was probably un- 
aware. 

Perhaps the author’s chief short- 
coming is that he belongs to that 
school of sociologists whose great de- 
light is in condemning the very people 
who are most concerned, trying hardest 
and doing more than anyone else to 
integrate the Negro into American life. 
By repeated implication he damns white 
Protestants mostly for what they have 
not done, or kept silent about. He is 
especially intrigued by the argument 
of silence. Since the churches have 
not been voluble on certain issues they 
therefore stand condemned. By th 
same token he might argue that since 
the churches do no longer pass resolu- 
tions concerning human slavery they 
are either unconcerned or else thei! 
silence gives consent to it. The absur- 
dity of this method is self-evident. 

Some of us grew up below the Mason 
Dixon line, worked along-side the Ne 
groes, worshipped with them, shared 
housing with them (for a time this 
reviewer had a Negro roommate at 
the university), and have worked fo! 
inter-racial integration all our lives 
This author seems either not to hav: 
heard of the work begun by A. Ritchie 
Low in Vermont, or else unappreciativé 
of its signficance. 

Then he falls into another error, i.e 
he neglects almost entirely the part 
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played by the Negro himself in the 
matter of integration and segregation, 
for and against it, because the Negro 
is making his contribution on both 
sides. That some white Protestants 
have failed in their opportunity to help 
bring about a greater and increasing 
degree of integration we know and 
we deplore it. Likewise some Negroes 
have failed along the same line. The 
time has long since passed when this 
matter of inter-racial integration was 
a one-way street upon which only 
whites could travel. 

In listing Negro enrollments in ‘de- 
nominational educational institutions, 
there are glaring omissions, e.g. Grin- 
nell College in Iowa where this re- 
viewer has personally seen many Negro 
students on the campus, and then Cbher- 
lin, the first white college in the Middle 
West to admit Negro students. While 
these two schools may not be entirely 
church-controlled, they are certainly 
church-related and have been through- 
out their entire history. 

S. L. 


New Day Ascending by Fred L. 
Brownlee. Pilgrim Press. 310 pages. 
$3.00. 

When in 1946 Dr. Brownlee was 
rounding out twenty-six years of faith- 
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ful service as executive secretary of | 


the American Missionary Association, 
this great organization was celebrating 
its 100th anniversary. Since 1846 the 
AMA has devoted itself to the pro- 
phetic task of “spear-heading freedom 
and justice for minority groups— 
Negroes, Southern Highlanders, Jamai- 
cans, Orientals, Indians, Eskimos and 
Puerto Ricans.” This book tells the 
story of its constructive achievement 
and also as its title suggests, presents 
something of the prospects for the fu- 
ture. Truly this is a well-written story 


of high adventure on the cutting edge | 


of racial relations in America. It should 

have a place in the literature on this 

subject in every library of the land. 
Si. 
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Combining fine work- 
manship and appearance. 
Write for catalog of Cor- 
liss collars for choirs, cler- 
gy, nurses, schools, etc. 


COON & CO. 
TROY, N. Y. 











Lent- Easter... 


Finest assortment of distinctive 
aids for this important season 
now ready. Write today for free 


sample packet. 
CHURCH WORLD PRESS, INC. 
616 East St. Clair Avenue, Cleveland 14, cine 
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Why Donors Often 


Give MODERNFOLD 
As A Memorial 




















BEAUTIFUL Modernfold door 

makes a fitting tribute to a 
loved one. Blending perfectly with 
the reverent church atmosphere, it 
solves many closure or partition 
problems in churches. Consequent- 
ly, many members have donated 
Modernfold to their church as a 
memorial when sufficient funds were 
not available to purchase it. A 
small plaque adjacent to the door 
indicates the donor. Write for full 
details on this accordion-type door 
—fabric-covered for beauty, metal- 
framed for rigidity and strength. 


NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS 


New Castle 


Indiana 


In Canada: Raymond Manufacturing Company, Ltd., Montreal 


Consult your local 


telephone book for the names of our installing distributors 
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Productive Pastures 
by Hobart D. McKeehan 








SERMON STARTER 


Sacramental Silence 

Wait quietly, and you shall have 
proof that I am God.—Psalm 45:11 
Knox Translation. 

OT least among the many inter- 

esting tasks connected with the 

building of the Abbey Church 
was that of finding suitable and sig- 
nificant inscriptions for its memorials. 
That the building as a whole, and the 
memorials in particular, should have 
something more than functional value 
was taken for granted. The chief ar- 
chitect, Dr. Ralph Adams Cram, could 
assuredly be trusted for that. But 
that the inscriptions should be both 
appropriate and meaningful was my 
responsibility. So, when the matter of 
providing a suitable inscription for 
the altar of the side chapel presented 
itself, I turned for help to the man 
who was then Dean of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, London, Dr. William Ralph 
Inge. I suggested that the dean choose 
some bit of scripture of whose mes- 
sage he considered modern man _ in 
greatest need. Dr. Inge chose the 
words of the Psalmist, “Be still, and 
know that I am God.” 

For our age at leas% 
fused and confusing voices and all 
manner of uncertain trumpets—and 
for a place of prayer, no more approp- 
riate inscription could be imagined. 
Scientists working in their labora- 
tories are wont to speak of their tech- 
nique—the method by which they rea- 
sonably hope to attain the desired re- 


an age of con- 





sults of their experiments. The text 
is, so to speak, the techniques which 
results in the truest and most per- 
sonal knowledge of God. So far as 
their knowledge of God is concerned 
men may be divided into two rather 
general classes: those whose knowl- 
edge of God is a derivative of faith 
and hope and those whose knowledge 
of God is a certainty born of experi- 
ence. The contrast is evident in the 
lives of Lord Tennyson and Robert 
Browning. Tennyson hoped; Browning 
knew. 

The secret of knowing God, says the 
Psalmist—of knowing him in a per- 
sonal and experimental fashion—lies 
in our willingness to exercise a spirit 
of quiet expectancy. This does not 
mean that by being quiet for a few 
minutes we shall always experience an 
unmediated experience of God. Nor 
does it mean that private devotions 
are to be a substitute for corporate 
worship wherein we find together what 
no soul can find alone. It does mean, 
however, that the chief enemy of a per- 
sonal and experimental knowledge of 
God is noisy distraction, and [I think 
Monsignor Knox’s translation express- 
es our most productive technique per- 
fectly: “Wait quietly, and you shall 
have proof that I am God.” 

How desperate is our need of “being 
still,” of “waiting quietly,” of relax- 
ing mind and muscle, of unwinding 
our taut nerves! In America, at least, 
our high-geared mechanized life, our 
regimented educational system and our 
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mass production, both in industry and 
in entertainment, combine to make al! 
but impossible the fundamental condi- 
tions for both high religion and true 
culture, namely, awareness, choice, 
judgment and reflection. In the spir- 
itual realm the temper and tempo of 
modern life wound and frustrate us 
We spend our spiritual resources fast- 
er than we replenish them. We rusl 
past the meaning of life in our feverish 
haste to live. And this temper and 
tempo invades the innermost sanctuary 
of our prayer-life. As a consequence 
our prayers are all too often mech- 
anical, if not artificial, monologues, 
and not, as they should be, quiet, in- 
timate and vital dialogues. This is 
why, for so many people, God is a 
theory that explains life, rather than 
a presence that redeems and glorifies 
it. 
Thou seekest us in love and truth 
More than our minds seek Thee; 
Through open gates, Thy power flows 
in 
Like flood-tides from the sea. 

“Dare to be alone,” said a wise man, 
“in order that you may be in the Great 
Company.” What are the password: 
to fellowship in the Great Company’ 
As I have suggested, there are four: 

A. Awareness. This is the first. 
Awareness of the divine presence, 0! 
beauty, truth. Ou! 
awareness is the real test both of ou: 
culture and of our religion. And theré 
is no deep and sustained awareness 
apart from “waiting quietly.” 

B. Choice. Values, even the higher 
values of life, are relative, and it is 
in quietness, without distraction, that 
we exercise best our faculties of crit- 
ical appraisal and wise choice. 

C. Judgment. Whether it be of 
things, of moods and movements, or of 
ideals; whether it be of principles 01 
of persons, we are being constant); 
challenged to come to some conclusion 
And it is only in quietness where lost 
clues are recovered and every reveal- 
ing light we know burns steadily that 
we can judgé with truth and justice. 

D. Reflection. President Conant of 
Harvard has said that men of culturé 
need “the quiet privilege of an ivor} 
tower.” And how desperately we need 
that! Our “ivory tower” may be not 
far removed from where we work t 
make a living. It may be nothing mor 
than a chair in an empty room — 
place of retreat, relaxation and re 
flection—but its “quiet privilege” ma) 
come to mean more to us than any 
thing else in the world. Beneath th 
streets of the ancient city of Scheche! 
there is a deep and flowing river. A 
noonday when the traffic is moving an 
vendors are crying their wares, it 
all but impossible to hear the mov‘ 
ment of that river, but when nig! 


goodness and 
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A step 


in the right direction 


is through the door 

of your Church. It invites 
you to the priceless 
teachings of Christianity. 
It offers you strength 

and comfort such as 
nothing else can give. 
When you help the Church 
you are helping yourself. 


<< Attend services this Sun- 
————. day. You will be uel 


~ 


REMEMBER 
THE ETERNAL 


What shall it profit 
a man if he gain the 


whole world and lose 
his own soul? 


Attend services 
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CHURCH HERE 
Address 
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Service information 


Other local notices 


Address Service information Other notices 


New Mat Service for 
Effective Church Publicity 


For improved church newspaper pub- 
licity, there is now available a mat 
service especially designed for church 
promotion. ‘Lhe announcements are 
prepared in series form, with an in- 
spirational, teaching, or evangelical 
message of basic Christian appeal. 
Each contains a specific invitation to 
attend church regularly. The name end 
address of the church sponsoring the 
advertisement is added by the local 
newspaper, thus attracting favorable 
attention to the church from the com- 
munity. The layouts are flexible in 


that local notices or specific service in- 
formation may be included to suit the 
individual needs of the church. 

The mats are produced to simplify 
and improve a church’s newspaper pub- 
licity. The designs are attractive and 
dignified with high quality art work 
and type selection. The appeals are 
basic, for church support and are in- 
tended to impress upon the masses the 
importance of church attendance in 
one’s life. By associating these funda- 
mental thoughts with the name of a 
specific church, the church gains pres- 
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progress 
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tige in its community, as well as 
strengthening the support of its own 
members. Also, a group of churches 
may sponsor a series cooperatively. 

The creative work employs the tech- 
niques of secular advertising for the 
promotion of spiritual values so that 
the church may compete with the 
strong appeals of worldly advertising. 
In this way the power of the press is 
put to work to mold public opinion, in- 
cluding church members and non-mem- 
bers, toward active church interest and 
support. 

There are a variety of designs of- 
fered, so that a church may select the 
appeal which it prefers. 

“Church Managament will, upon 

request, send additional informa- 

tion regarding this service. 








comes and the city becomes quiet, then 
the sound of the water falls upon the 
not unlike the strains of distant 
music. So is it with wisdom. So is it 
with the voice of God. So is it with 
all the ageless truths and values for 
which good men seek and, finding, live. 

To the life and practice of every 
church and of every Christian should 
be added the Sacrament of Silence. 
Here are the windows of wisdom. Here 
the music of the spheres. Here, as 
nowhere else, life’s essential values 
are found and its victories won. More- 
over, it is in such quietness that the 
mystery of life unveils its meaning 
ind we are lifted and led to follow the 
nystical allurement of the ineffable 
vision. In the sacramental silence 
‘omes the assurance that: 


ear 


Somewhere beyond the stars 

Is a Love that is better than fate; 
When the night unlocks her bars 
I shall see Him and I will wait. 


POETIC WINDOWS 


Poetry and Religion 


We agree—at least I assume this— 
hat men have souls as well as intel- 
ects, that above and beyond the life 





we know and can describe and reduce 
to laws and formulas, there exists a 
spiritual life of which our intellect is 
unable to render account. We have 
(it is believed) affinity with this spir- 
itual world, and we hold it by virtue 
of something spiritual within us, 
which we call the soul. You may dis- 
believe in this spiritual region and 
remain, I dare say, an estimable citi- 
zen; but I cannot see what business 
you have with poetry, or what satis- 
faction you draw from it. Nay, po- 
etry demands that you believe in some- 
thing further; which is, that in this 
spiritual region resides and is laid up 
that eternal scheme of things, that 
universal order, of which the pheno- 
mena of this world are but fragments, 
if indeed they are not mere shadows.— 
“Q” (Arthur Quiller-Couch) in From a 


Cornish Window. 


The Sacrament of Love 


Love is the sacrament of sacraments 

For God is Love, and Love is God; 

Who loves knows him, and in him all 
the heights 

And depths of those high rapturous 
delights 

Which for Love’s soul are very soul of 
life, 





And through the troubled 

through stress and strife, 

Bear ‘the soul upward to that final 
goal 

Where Life and Love make one full- 

rounded whole. 


ways,— 


Love tints the grayest life with rose; 
Love kindles fires ’mid winter snows. 


Love draws the fallen from his sin; 
Love helps the sinner grace to win. 


Love lifts the fringes of the night; 
Love gifts the eyes of Faith with sight. 


Love to all loveliness is kin; 
Love moulds all  Life,—without,— 
within. 


Love is the mightiest power on earth; 
Love to Eternal Hope gives birth. 


Love —the Beginning and the End — 
All life and death doth comprehend. 





Love lived in Death upon the Tree; 
Love lives again for you and me. 


Love through eternity endures, 

For God is Love, 

And Love is God, 

Thank God for Love, 
yours! 





His first,—then 


—John Oxenham in Selected Poems; 
Harper & Brothers. 
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Sun Dials 
Hearts are like sun dials, counting th 
hours in Life’s garden, in some 
sunny nook; 
And each chuckle and _ tear—each 
pleasure and fear— 
Is recorded in Memory’s Book. 


Morning and noon and the twilight 
pass by 
And the shadows grow long by th: 
way, 
But the heart keeps its rhyme beating 
time * * 
beating time * 
Till it come to the end of the day. 


| Sunbeams are carefully folded away; 





Not a raindrop is lost as it falls 
And the skies—blue or gray—are al] 
part of the day 
Which at suns<t the fond heart re- 
calls. 


Nick Kenney. 


My Prayer 

Give me a good digestion, Lord, 

And also something to digest; 

Give me a healthy body, Lord, 
With sense to keep it at its best. 
Give me a healthy mind, good Lord, 
To keep the good and pure in sight, 
Which, seeing sin, is not appalled 


| But finds a way to set it right. 
| Give me a mind that is not bored, 


That does not whimper, whine or sigh; 
Don’t let me worry over much 

About the fussy thing called “I.” 
Give me a sense of humour, Lord, 


Give me the grace to see a joke, 


To get some pleasure out of life 
And pass it on to other folk. 
—Anonymous (In Chester Cathedra 
Refectory, England). 


On a Bust of Lincoln 
This was a man of mighty mould 


Who walked erewhile our earthly ways, 


Fashioned as leaders were of old 
In the heroic days! 


Mark how austere the rugged height 
Of brow—a will not wrought to bend! 
Yet in the eyes behold the light 
That made the foe a friend! 


Sagacious he beyond the test 

Of quibbling schools that prais¢ 
ban; 

Supreme in all the broadest, best 

We hail American. 


( 


When bronze is but an ash to flam 
And marble but a wind-blown chaff, 
Still shall the luster of his name 
Stand as his cenotaph! 
Clinton Scollard i 
Quotable Poems. 


Why? 
SHE: 
Do not ever say again you love m 
ever again, 
till you have given me rhyme and 1 
son over again, 
and over again said why you'll lov: 
ever again. 


HE: 

Never again ask why I love you, 
never again, 

till I have pondered over and over 4! 
|} over again, 
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id over again why I shall love you 
er again. 


HE: 

19 not, foolhearted, feel that to ponder 
ill leave love plain; 

ve did not run at the rod of reason, 

or will leave plain, 

or will leave plain why she will—un- 
ondered—ever remain. 


HE: 
OQ but I know why I love you! 
Now it is plain! 
[t is because your spirit moving moves 
me again; 
it is because 
over again. , 
—Robert Farren in 
Rime, Gentlemen, Places. 


SELECTED PROSE 


I. Abraham Lincoln 


No man ever had a loftier concep- 
tion of the sanctity of law, of the sac- 
ramental meaning of the state, than 
Lincoln had. His oath of office was 
a vow of consecration. As meditative 
as Marcus Aurelius, and as blithe as 
Mark Twain, as simple as Aesop, yet 
as subtle as an Oriental, a calm, grave 
strong man, formidable and sad, he 
stood in the White House a high priest 
of humanity, an awe-struck ministrant 
in the temple of God performing the 
rights of liberty, justice and pity — 
presiding over an offering of blood 
and fire and tears! He was a man of 
God, plain, homely, kindly, who knew 
that humanity is deeply wounded 
somewhere, and tried to heal it—and 
of his fame there will be no end— 
Joseph Fort Newton. 


each hour renews you 


II. Abraham Lincoln 


In pathos and tragedy his story is 
unequalled in all the history of mis- 
fortune touched with grandeur and 
sorrow mingled with absolute power. 
Not even the carpenter of Galilee, 
radled in a stable, entered life lower 
han this child opening his eyes in a 
cheerless log cabin. History holds the 
tory of none who passed from cradle 
0 a throne so glorious. Looking upon 


iis marred face, Lincoln seems the 
addest, sweetest, bravest, gentlest, 


nost picturesque and pathetic figure 
i human history. * * * Looking back, 
is little cabin shames our ceiled 
ouses. His three or four books re- 
uke our listlessness midst vast libra- 
ies. His six months on a rude school 
ench rebukes our ignorance after fif- 
een years in college. His humble pov- 
rty dims the lustre of our gold.— 
Newell Dwight Hillis. 


The Shepherd Psalm 
The Lord is my shepherd; how ean 
lack anything? He gives me a rest- 
ig-place where there is green pas- 
ire, leads me out by cool waters, and 
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revives my drooping spirits. By sure 
paths he leads me, as in honour 
pledged, and though I 
with the shadow of death all around 
me, I will not be afraid of any harm; 
thy rod, thy crook are my comfort. En- 
vious my foes watch, while thou dost 
spread a banquet for me; richly thou 
dost annoint my head with oil, gen- 
erous the cup that steals away my 
senses! All my life thy loving favour 
pursues me; through the long years, 
the Lord’s house shall be my dwelling- 
place.—From The Psalms, a new trans- 
lation, by Ronald Knox; Sheed and 
Ward. 


Wanted: A Spiritual Ideal 
Every generation is a bad judge of 
itself. Much of which it is proud is 
forgotten by its successors. Whole 
epochs which were well satisfied with 


themselves are found in the sequel to | 


matter nothing to the world, and to 
have made no contribution to its prog- 
ress. Two hundred years hence our 
own age may be regarded as one that 
possessed, for its time, considerable 
material civilization but very little 
else, a substantial body and a soul 
which died from fatty degeneration. 
The real cause of our malaise is the 
absence of what Huxley (afraid of the 
word “spiritual’) called an “ethical 


ideal.” This explains, if not the disease 
, 


should walk | 
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Here at the Prince George guests enjoy 
the homey luxury and genuine comforts 
seldom found in other New York hotels. 
You have your choice of 1,000 spa- 
cious, tastefully furnished rooms, all 
with bath. Five famous restaurants and 
1 cafeteria. Quiet, yet within 3 minutes 
of the shopping district. Low rates make 
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let C. M. 
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NO LIQUOR SERVED 
AT THESE HOTELS / 


There are members in your church 
who will wish to patronize “Dry Ho- 
tels.” We suggest that you pass this 
list on to them either by publishing it in 
your church calendar or by clipping it 
from the magazine and posting it on the 
church bulletin board. 





PHILADELPHIA 


ROBERT MORRIS—Arch and 17th Street. 208 
rooms—$3.00 up. In the heart of Philadelphia. 
Running ice water, private baths in all rooms. 
Banquet and meeting rooms. Louis E. Pike, 
Mgr. 
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For a Hard-to-Raise 
Building Fund? 


Consult 


DR. A. C. HAGEMAN 


RIPPEY, 1OWA 


Conducting Fund-Raising Campaigns 
for New Church Buildings 

















PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings, Altar Cloths, 
Bible Markers, Communion Linens, 
Embroideries, Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Marking 112 years 
183] of service to tre 1949 


church and clergy. 
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Gem Bank popular for 
collecting Birthday, Missionary 
and special offerings. Plastic base 
and top; locked with bolt and nut. 
Each only $1.30. At your dealer. 
Complete catalog of Sunday School 
supplies Free. Write today. 


WH. H. DIETZ, INC. *2,50u7% WABASH, DEPT, 24 


+ CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
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FILMS =erigate 
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Audio-Visual Aid problem. 


RELIGIOUS FILM SERVICE 
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the difficulty of curing it. We do not 
know what we believe; therefore we 
do not know what we want. So we 
succumb to heady emotions, like na- 
tionalism, communism, militarism, paci- 
fism. * * * We become the slaves of 
our material civilization and not its 
masters. No steady wind of purpose 
fills the sails of our ship. The mod- 
ern world has no definite view of life. 
Christianity, though still a living reli- 
gion and, even with those who re- 
ject it, a powerful influence, is no 
longer the creed of Europe, (how about 
America? Edr.) and _ nothing has 
taken its place. The majority of men 
have exchanged the certainty of faith 
for a twilight of opinion. Here the 
pagan world was better provided than 
the twentieth century. It had at least 
the two great ethical creeds of Stoicism 
and Epicureanism by which men could 
shape their lives and ride out what- 
ever storms might come. But, apart 
from Christianity, our age has no such 
definite philosophy. Intellectually it 
is adrift. That is, ultimately, a graver 
danger to the world than economic 
collapse, or even war. Without a clear 
and accepted view of life, men waste 
and misuse material resources and are 
lost in their rich profusion as travel- 
ers in a tropical forest who have 
neither guide, map, nor compass. With- 
out it the abundant intelligence and 
goodwill in the world is dispersed in- 
stead of centering on a universal pur- 
pose. Without it there can be no 
unity or common ideal for mankind.— 
Sir Richard W. Livingstone, president 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 


Notre Dame 


Out of the visible the cathedral] has 
framed the invisible for us. Out of 
a thousand details of the natural it has 
brought alive the supernatural and an- 
chored that supernatural to our earth. 
So she stands, Notre Dame, pre-emi- 
nently for faith. * * * If the Ten 
Commandments were written on little 
tables of stone, here in the large has 
been written in stone man’s credo. Even 
the unbeliever, or one thinking himself 
such, is gripped by an exaltation as he 
surveys that vast, genius-guided assem- 
bling of so many things, that incred- 
ibly lovely arrangement of height and 
strength and delicacy, of color and 
singing lines. 

Here man has reached his greatest 
height, in his reaching out toward God. 
But more than that, the cathedral is 
the expression of God’s reaching down. 
It is the living, shining seal of the 
debt paid. That great cross, Notre 
Dame, so still yet throbbing with emo- 
tion, is the beautiful receipt written 
there by man for God.—Robert G. An- 
derson in The City and the Cathedral; 
Longmans. 





BOOKISH BREVITIES 


I cannot sing too loudly my prais: 
The Old Testament in English, a 1 
translation of the Vulgate, by Ron 
Knox. Some nine or ten years 
this brilliant Oxford linguist and im 
ter of prose retired to an Eng! 
country house where, undisturbed, 
might translate the whole Bible. H 
New Testament in English appear 
several years ago and has won alm 
universal praise including the prai 
of Protestant scholars and lay rea 
ers. And now we have the first of i! 
proposed two-volume edition of the O 
Testament in English—Genesis to E 
ther—and what a spiritual and lite) 
ary treat it is! Here is a translation 
by the one man of the Latin church 
most competent to make it—a tru 
scholar who is also a master of th 
magic of words. Monsignor Knox's 
constant reference to the Hebrew and 
Greek texts, together with his exe- 
getical footnotes, is mose helpful in 
clarification and _ interpretation. | 
scarcely need to say that all discern- 
ing ministers will eagerly welcome 
this translation and (to use two of his 
own terms) that Knox’s achievement 
will be recognized as Davidic and not 
merely Sauline. Incidentally, one of 
the most interesting and _ portentous 
signs in the religious life of our day 
is the growing desire among Roman 
ecclesiastics to have their people read 
the scriptures in their own tongue. 
Will the day come when the laity of 
the Latin church will know their Bible 
better than the laity of the Protestant 
church? I make no predictions, but it 
is an interesting question (Sheed and 
Ward; $7). * * * The Song of the Cold, 
by Edith Sitwell, represents the flow 
ering of the genius of one of England’s 
most gifted living poets. A true sens 
of beauty, a keen sense of suffering, 
a warm sense of brotherhood, and a 
Christian sense of values combine to 
make this collection of Miss Sitwell’s 
poems of both present and permanent 
value. (The Vanguard Press; $2.75) 
* * * In Preaching and the Dramati 
Arts, E. Winston Jones gives to ever’ 
serious pulpit craftsman a source 0! 
inspiration and the fundamentals < 
effective technique. The author see 
the work of the preacher as that o 
influencing character and not mere! 
that of influencing behavior, and thi 
means that the message of the preach 
er must be addressed to the enti 
psycho-physical organism of the wo! 


shipper. The emotions, no less tha 
the intellect, must be touched an 
quickened. This means that the se 


mon should be a work of art to whi 

the poetic, the dramatic and the co! 

tagiously personal must combine 
(Turn to page 63) 
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Religion in the British Isles 
by Albert D. Belden" 


HE writer would like to offer, as 

from the churches in the British 

Isles to the churches of America a 
warm greeting of good wishes for 1949. 
The living Christ of all the Christian 
years is still with us and leading us on 
to greater things. 

Amsterdam, 1948 

One merit of the great Assembly of 
the World Council of Churches was 
that it brought so large a number of 
American leaders to Britain. Either 
coming or going many of them took 
the opportunity of visiting London and 
occupying its pulpits. On the whole, 
the effect of the Assembly has been 
rather disappointing to British Chris- 
tianity. The undue influence of Bar- 
thian theology emphasized by the pres- 
ence and utterances of Barth himself 
closely seconded by Reinhold Niebuhr, 
was felt to be an obstruction to bold 
and practical action. The major world- 
crisis of history still rolls on its de- 
structive way. Amsterdam might have 
stopped it and did not—like Jerusalem 
of old it knew not the things that be- 
long unto its peace. 

The only ray of hope .was in its ver- 
dict that “the Christian Church should 
reject the ideologies of both Commu- 
nism and Capitalism and that “it is 
the responsibility of Christians to seek 
new creative solutions which will never 
allow either justice or freedom to de- 
stroy the other.” 

“Christian Action” 

This is a new movement, of which 
John Collins, Dean of Oriel College, 
Oxford, is the dynamic secretary, to 
give political expression to the Chris- 
tian Gospel. It held recently a great 
meeting in the Albert Hall of London 
at which Sir Stafford Cripps was a 
speaker. It is appealing for a fund-of. 
£60,000 to promote its campaign for an 
effective Christian impact in the eco- 
nomic and political life of the country. 

Just now it is arranging for the Ber- 
lin Philharmonic Society to come to 
London and give a series of six con- 
certs in either St. Paul’s or Westmin- 
ster Abbey. It is taking a great in- 
terest in Western Union and the res- 
toration of Germany. 

As one writer reports: “The call to 
Christian unity which was sounded at 
the Albert Hall meeting and in subse- 
quent ‘follow-ups,’ has received an im- 
pressive response. Roman Catholics as 
well as the Protestants are beginning 
to see that unity in action.can exist 
alongside differences in theology. 


author of Pax Christi. 


*Of London, England; 


“Christian Action, from its begin- 
ning, more than a year ago, has showed 
the courage to strike out for this unity 
in action without waiting around for 
the theologians and dialecticians to kiss 
and be friends.” 

The Lambeth Conference 

Here are some of the more impres- 
sive passages from the message of the 
Anglican Bishops assembled at Lam- 
beth which was read in the churches of 
the Anglican Communion throughout 
the world on a recent Sunday. 


“The Church is not something made 
by men. It is the instrument of the 
living God for the setting-forward of 
His reign on earth. God in Christ has 
won the victory. The Church lives in 
the power of the Resurrection. The 
gates of Hell cannot prevail against it. 
This is an hour of testing and peril 
for the Church, no less than for the 
world. But it is the hour of God’s call 
to the Church. Thus the keynote of 
our message is encouragement to the 
people of God all over the world. For 
those who have eyes to see, there are 
signs that the tide of faith is begin- 
ning to come in.” 

* * ok 

“Whatever man may do, God is un- 
defeated. God reigns. The world be- 
longs to Him, and in it He is working 
out that purpose which He has re- 
vealed to us in Jesus Christ. He uses 
imperfect and sinful men to be its 
servants. Christians may not always 
be better than their neighbours, but we 
serve a better Master. His is the 
cause that has life and hope in it.” 

oe 


“This life and hope are offered to 


the world. Only when the sovereignty 
of Christ is owned in our communities 


.cansthey~become «what God: wills- them 


to be. Societies that are built on other 
foundations are built on sand. In the 
world of our time two ways of living, 
two beliefs concerning the meaning of 
human life, contend with one another 
for man’s soul. The battle is between 
that faith in God and man through 
Christ, by which man is set free, and 
(against it) the creeds of materialism 
and the will to power, by which he is 
enslaved. The Church is the cham- 
pion of man against all that cheapens 
and degrades him; for the Gospel is 
the charter of man’s dignity.” 
* * * 


“The mission of the Church, now as 
always, is to proclaim and live out the 
Gospel by which alone men can be 
saved from sin and judgment, and the 
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For Choir gowns and 
Pulpit Robes of course 
you'll want to see the 
Willsie Needlemaster. 
Hand tailored for long 
life and hard usage. 
Let us send you mate- 
rial samples and 
prices. 


PAUL A. WILLSIE CO. 
1437 Randolph Street 
Detroit 26, Mich. 
9th and Douglas Sts. 
Omaha 8, Neb. 
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We carry one of the largest and most complete 
stocks of religious audio-visual aids in the coun- 
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Church Film Service 
JOHN D. THOMPSON, Director 
2595 Manderson Street Omaha I1!, Nebraska 
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Fine materials, beautiful work, 
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PRINTING: Reduced cost of your 
printing through photographic re- 
production. Get our prices on book- 
lets, tracts, bulletins, etc. 


THE PINAIRE PRESS 
1710 West Market Street, Louisville, Kentucky 


Baptismal Fonts... 


Beautiful designs in everlasting marble or 
richly carved wood. Splendid for memorial 
presentation. Booklet of designs submitted 
on request, 


J. P. REDINGTON & CO. 
Department 102 Scranton 2, Pennsylvania 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


22 RIVER ST., 
TROY, N.Y. 
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Brass Altar Ware 


Complete selection of crosses, candelabra 
vases, candlesticks and other brass ware now 
available. Write for catalog and price list. 


J. P. REDINGTON & CO. 
Department 802 Scranton 2, Pa. 





















American Productions in 
Stained Glass, Lighting 
Fixtures, Woodwork, 
Altar Ornaments & Tablets 
Genuine Carillons 
—-- @-—— 
American Representative of 


J. Wippell & Co., Ltd. 
Exeter ©* England 


English Church Art 
PWitelet) Mei ital a 
GEORGE L. PAYNE 
ONE LEE PLACE + PATERSON 19,N. J. 


BOOKS BOUGHT 


Good Cash Prices Paid 


@ Widely known for many years as the best market 
for good used books and libraries of ministers, 
etc. Write enclosing list of books you have for 
sale, or description of library or collection. Prompt 
action, courteous treatment. 

A catalog of new and old books free on request 

BLESSING BOOK STORES, Inc. 

Dept. CM 63 E. Adams St. Chicago 3, Ill. 


FILMSLIDES for Ginnie 


@ Special Programs—Easter—Christmas 
@ Illustrated Hymns—Mission Stories 
@ Evangelistic Sermons—Bible Studies 
@ Life of Christ From Great Paintings 
@ Alcohol and Tobacco Education 
Write for Free Catalog Today 


BOND SLIDE CoO., Inc. 
68 West Washington St., Dept. CM, Chicago 2 
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FRESHEN YOUR PREACHING WITH COR- 
RESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION. Practical 
courses in psychology, literature, theology, 
ete. Competent faculty. Individual instruc- 
tion. Reasonable. Write for further information. 
CENTRAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
(A correspondence institution established 1896) 
6030 Lowell Avenue 
Irvington, Indianapolis 19, Indiana 

















“Bice ROBES 


Large selection of fine materials, 
reasonably priced. Write for 
catalogue C-16 (choir robes); J-16 
(junior choir); P-16 (pulpit robes). 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 


CHICAGO CHAMPAIGN, ILL. NEW YORK 
117 N.Wacker 1000N. Market 366 Fifth Ave 












Print YourOwn 


Caras, Stationery, Advertising, 
labels, cireulars, photo and movie 
titles, church work, tags, ete. Save 
money. Sold direct from factory 
only. Raised printing like engrav- 
ing, too. Print for Others, Good 
Profit. Have a home print shop. 
Easy rules supplied. Send dime for 

@NS 4 press samples, supply book, allde- 
keise tails and special advice on your 
EXCELS! needs. No obligation. 
dresses KELSEY, INC., D-91 Meriden, Ct. 
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world-from despair and _ self-destruc- 
tion. The social order is all the time 
being made by the thoughts men think, 
the loyalties they honour, and the deeds 
| they do or leave undone. If the Church 
is to be to the world as salt, which pre- 
serves civilization from corruption and 
keeps life wholesome, there must be 
something distinctive about us Chris- 
tians—in the way we do our daily 
work, in the homes we make, and in 
the standards by which we live. We 
must take our full part as citizens.” 


“And since Christ’s cause in the 
world can never be fully served by a 
divided Church, we also lay upon you 
the duty to take every opportunity of 
co-operating with Christians of other 
Churches, and to work and pray for 
the Reunion of Christendom. 

“Finally, we invite all men and wo- 
men to join with us under Christ’s ban- 
ner in the war against the evils which 
wreck men’s lives and against the false 
creeds which debase it. In that war 
there can be no neutrality. To those 
who stand aloof Christ says, ‘He that 
is not with me is against me.’ So we 
commend you to God’s love. May He 
supply all your need, according to the 
riches of His grace.” 


The Quakers Appeal for Peace 
The Meeting for Sufferings of the 
Society of Friends has sent an appeal 
to the British Government, stating that 
“only in growing confidence can the 
tension between nations be resolved. 
We believe that a moral lead would 
add greatly to the growth of confidence. 
We therefore urge the British Govern- 
ment to declare that this country will 
neither manufacture nor use atomic or 
bacterial weapons. .. . It would contri- 
bute to the solving of the under-lying 
conflicts of aims and purposes between 
the Eastern and Western powers which 

is essential to permanent peace.” 


South Africa 


Looking, for the moment, further 
than the British Isles, here is a matter 
of great interest. 

A resolution denouncing the govern- 
ment’s racial. policy was adopted in 
Durban by the annual Assembly of the 
Congregational Union of South Africa. 
The Assembly decided to ask the Chris- 
tian Council of South Africa to organ- 
ize a deputation to see the Prime Min- 
ister, Dr. Malan, and convey the views 
of Congregationalists and other like- 
minded Christians. The Assembly also 
recommended that the Christian Coun- 
cil prepare a statement setting forth 
the “Christian attitude” towards the 
racial issue. 

The Assembly’s resolution adopted 
| unconditionally, viewed with deep con- 
| cern the government’s proposal to 
abolish the existing representation of 





Negroes in Parliament and to remov 
colored voters from the rolls. 

“We are convinced,” states the res 
lution, “that any policy of injustice ai 
oppression must inevitably have disa 
trous repercussions on the whole com 
munity and that the government’s pro 
posals can only lead to increasing racia 
bitterness and ultimately to strife. The 
threat of such legislation is already 
driving large numbers of the colored 
and African people into the arms of 
the Communists. 

“It is our sincere conviction that the 
government’s policy of segregation of 
races has no sanction in the New Testa- 
ment and that, in fact, it is diametri- 
cally opposed to the teaching of Jesus 
Christ, and His concept of the Father- 
hood of God and the Brotherhood of 
man.” 

“We therefore urge the government 
to reconsider the whole question of race 
relationships in South Africa on a basis 
of good will and in the light of the 
principles of Jesus.” 

Meanwhile, opposition to the govern- 
ment’s racial policy was spreading 
among some Dutch Reformed elements. 
The Wynberg (Cape) Ring, represent- 
ing nine Cape Peninsula congregations 
of the Dutch Reformed Mission Church, 
passed a similar resolution in which 
Christians under the jurisdiction of the 
Mission Church were urged to “pray 
that the government should be so led as 
to treat all colored group in our country 
in a Christian manner.” 

Several other representative bodies of 
the Dutch Reformed Mission Church 
have protested against segregation. 

Isaac Watts’. Celebrations 

All over the British Isles there have 
been sermons and services of song dur- 
ing the past week celebrating the 200th 
anniversary of the death of Isaac Watts, 
who is judged by many to be our 
greatest hymn-maker. His “Divine and 
Moral Songs” written for children has 
totaled six hundred editions since it 
was first published—surely judged by 
this achievement, the most popular 
children’s book ever published. Who 
can compute the spiritual impact on the 
English-speaking world of such hymns 
as “Oh God Our Help in Ages Past,” 
“When I Survey the Wondrous Cross,” 
“Jesus Shall Reign Where ’ere the Sun” 
and “There Is a Land of Pure Delight,” 
to say nothing of 496 others. 

The British public, in spite of its 
apparent neglect of formal religion, 
listens in to the B.B.C. Community 
Hymn singing to the tune of 7,000,000 
souls! 

A world-famous journalist was of- 
fered the 2,000-word Message of the 
Assembly to the world. “Good God,” 
he ejaculated, “does it take all that to 
say that ‘God is love!’” 
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Bookish Brevities 
(From page 60) 


ninister. With an intimate knowledge 
f sermonic literature and of many of 
the masters of the pulpit art, the au- 
thor writes with authority and per- 
suasiveness. All too often our ser- 
mons, though carefully prepared, are 
mediums of what Whitehead called 
“symbolic” but not “intimate” knowl- 
edge. They instruct the mind but fail 
both to calm the emotions and to move 
the will. Amply illustrated and forth- 
right in presentation, this is a book 
which will bring back to the pulpit 
craftsman something of the lost radi- 
ance of the preacher’s art and, for the 
beginner, it may mean the difference 
between mediocracy and_ greatness 
(Macmillan; $2). * * * For some years 
I have been interested in finding good 
devotional books for family worship in 
Protestant homes—family worship, Il 
mean, in which young children are par- 
ticipants. Needless to say I have sut- 
fered many disappoimtments but, now, 
at long last, I have found an almost 
ideal book for family worship. Psy- 
chologically sound, exceptionally inter- 
esting and spiritually quickening, this 
is a book of devotions for every home 
in which children are present. The 
title is Thoughts of God, by Edith Fran- 
ces Welker and Aimee Angus Barber 
of the Connecticut Council of Churches 
(Harper and Brothers; $2). * * * 
Quite a little while ago I happened to 
be preaching in the beautiful Central 
Woodward Christian Church in De- 
troit. After the morning service I had 
dinner with the beloved and_ distin- 
guished pastor (now emeritus), ‘Dr. 
Edgar DeWitt Jones. For many years 
[i had known that Dr. Jones was one 
of the great pulpit masters of our 
generation, but not until that delight- 
ful Sunday afternoon did I 
aware that he was also one of the na- 
tion’s most select Lincoln scholars. Not, 
of course, that he laid claim to such 
distinction for, indeed, he was and is 
a most delightfully unpresumtuous 
nan. But something kindled the flame 
ff our talk about Lincoln. Possibly 
t was some allusion to the grand Lin- 
‘oln window in the Central Woodward 
Christian Church. At any rate, since 
hat happy Sunday afternoon [ have 
‘ollowed closely everything Dr. Jones 
ias had to say about his hero. To 
hink of Lincoln is to think of him in 
erms of his biographers, Lord Charn- 
wood, W. E. Barton, Joseph F. New- 
ton, Carl Sandburg and, now, in a re- 


become 


stricted but luminous sense, Edgar 
DeWitt Jones. I am, of course, refer- 
‘ing to Dr. Jones’ magnificent new 


00k, Lincoln and the Preachers. Ador- 
ition, erudition and eloquence have 
It opens 


ombined to write this book. 
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more windows upon the inner heart of 
Lincoln than anything I know. I sug- 
gest this: that every preacher use this 


volume as the basis of a sermon on 


Sunday, February sixth or thirteenth. 
I have given above what I believe to 
be two of the 


best sermonic extracts 
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ROBERT R. SCHULTZ 


PIPE ORGAN BUILDER 


Modernizing oldtype pipe organs and installa- 
tion of chimes, harp and vibro harp our spe- 
cialty, also enlarging, repairing, rebuilding, 
tuning and voicing. Mostly all the wor 
done on the premises. 

Best of workmanship and skill put into every 
job that we do. Can give best of references. 
A visit to one of our modernized or rebuilt 
organs solicited before you decide on the 
party who is to do the work. Our workman- 
Bhip is backed by forty-seven years’ experi- 
ence. We buy and sell pipe organs. 


ROBERT R. SCHULTZ 


Bangor, Pennsylvania Phone 404 
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dealing with Lincoln with which I am 
familiar. The first is from a sermon 
delivered by Dr. Joseph Fort Newton 
(who wrote Lincoln and Herndon in 
the early days of his ministry) in the 
City Temple, London, England, in 
1918. The second is from a sermon 
delivered by Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis 
in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, New 
York, on February twelfth, 1923. Dr. 
Hillis’ text was St. John 1:6. (Har- 
per and Brothers; $2.50). 
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VARICOLOR DUPLICATOR CO. 


SHAWNEE, OKLAHOMA 

















PRINTING COMPANY. 
CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 


. Write for ms | 








Pastoral Supplies 
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VESTMENTS 
for Choir and Pulpit 
Hangings - Ornaments 
Supplies - Ete. 


Catalog free on request 


_-> The C. E. Ward Co. 


wos ; New London, Ohio 





















Church Gindows | 


© DESIGNS AND QUOTATIONS 
FURNISHED UPON REQUEST 


Pittsburgh Stainet Glass Studiog 


Warden and M‘Cartney Sts. Pittsburgh Pa. j 
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Classified for Sale 
and Exchange 





The Market Place for Men, Ideas, 
Church Supplies and Service 





Rate for Advertisements inserted in this De- 
partment: Ten cents per word; minimum charge, 
$1.00; payable in advance. The publisher re- 


serves the right to decline advertising and refund 


remittance. If box number is used add ten cents 
for forwarding postage. 


Forms close 
Address Classified Department 


inn CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
{900 Euclid Avenue Cleveland 15, Ohio 


5th of month preceding 








AGENTS WANTED 





Agents wanted to sell our Bibles, Testaments, 


carefully selected religious books, song books, 
fine writing, mimeograph, printing papers, etc. 
Liberal commission Write today for samples 
and prices Henry Rising Co., 124 W. Fourth 
Street, Los Angeles 13, California. 








BOOKBINDING 


Old Bibles rebound like new, regardless of con- 
dition. Books, Hymnals, Magazines and all types 
of bookbinding. Prompt service at reasonable 
prices. Norris Bookbinding Company, Greenwood, 
Mississippi. 








BOOKS 





Write 
Grand Rapids 6, 


Used Religious Book catalog now ready 
today! Baker Book House, 
Michigan. 


Marriage and Sexual Harmony by Oliver M. 
Butterfield. Recognized as a safe guide. Paper 
bound. Ninety-six pages. Fifty cents prepaid. 
Church Management, 1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleve- 
land 15, Ohio. 








BOUND VOLUMES 





Church Management. Binding costs are so high 
that we have had very few copies of Volume 24 
made up. This volume includes all issues begin- 
nin with October, 1947, and continuing through 
the September, 1948, number. Black waterproof 
cloth. $5.00 each; postage prepaid when remit- 
tance accompanies the order. Church Management, 
1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 








CHURCH BOARDS 





Toward a More Efficient Church. 
William H. Leach, written to provide a text for 
church boards who wish to take their task 
seriously. Provides lesson material and discus- 
sion questions for six evenings. $1.50. Church 
Management, Inc., 1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleve- 


A book by 


| land 15, Ohio. 








CHURCH BULLETIN EXCHANGE 





Bulletins and other printed matter sent us are 
read and then held for requests from readers. 
Put us on your mailing list. As material is 
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New Products 


for Churches 
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A QUALITY CHAIR 
church furniture 
that the 
The 


chairs 


deale) 


wants 


Here is a 


who believes church 


furniture. result is a 
classroom made of 
Construction is by bolts. 


with an _ inde- 


quality 
series of 
rock maple. 
Seats are upholstered 
structible, colorful plastic. They cost a 
little more than the run-of-the-mine 
chair but will be an 
permanency. 

Church Management will provide in- 
you are interested. Ask 
Product No. 1491. 


investment in 


formation if 
for details on New 











available it will be sent to you upon request. 
Include stamps for postage. Church Management, 
1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 








SOUND PROJECTORS 





Leading make 16mm sound movie projectors, 


screens, microphones, everything! Shipped pre 


paid throughout nation to the glory of God! 
Poorman Pro- 


satisfaction guaranteed ! 
Schuylkill Haven, Pennsylvania. 


Savings, 
jectors, 








16MM SOUND PROJECTORS 





Bell & Howell 16mm sound projector scree! 
guaranteed, $250.00. William Krueger, 521 South 
Lombard Avenue, Oak Park, Illinois. 














TRY PHOTO OFFSET 

| $ Let us quote prices on weekly calendars 

= ARROW LETTER SERVICE 
| : 515 Auditorium Building 
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Send for Your Free Copies of Current Issues of 
THE MINISTER’S PRACTICAL 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL IDEA KIT 
Address CHURCH EXTENSION SERVICE, Golden, Colorado 
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A practical bulletin showing all church 
activities for the entire month. This wall 
roll is handsomely printed in tints on a fine 
grade heavy paper, size 1514x27 inches. There 
are twelve monthly sheets bound at top with 
metal strip ready for hanging. Each sheet 
has spaces for 31 days and each day has 
room for noting three separate activities, or 
more if necessary. The day and hour of each 
activity is provided for in proper place. There 
are additional spaces which may be used for 
announcing special activities. 


PRICE, $1.00 Postpaid 
Get your name on our mailing list and 
receive our various special day catalogues. 


Send for a copy of our general cata- 
logue, “The Business End of a Sunday 
School.” It is sent free upon request. 


Hammond Publishing Company 


Dept. F 
125 East Wells St. Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 



















HAGEL yl 


on the International 
Uniform Lessons 


Union Lesson Helps offer sound, inspiring 
lesson expositions written by specialists 
for every ge group. Undenominational 
and uncontroversial with room only for 
constructive truth. 


Write for free specimens 


AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION 


1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Pews 
Altars 
Fonts 
Pulpit Sets 
Chancel Sets 
Chairs 
Crosses 
Candlesticks 

* 

Everything in wood for 


the beautification of 
the Church Interior 


MANITOWOC 
CHURCH 
FURNITURE 
COMPANY 


Waukesha, Wisconsin 
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Editorials 
(From page 7) 
ceeded one of America’s greatest churchmen, 
Henry Sloane Coffin, when he assumed the pas- 
torate of the Madison Avenue Church and the 
work so courageously founded has been con- 
tinued with vigor and efficiency. 

Years have been kind to this preacher. His 
face does not show the years which rest on 
his shoulders and his body has, still, the slight- 
ness of youth. In fact the only thing about it 
which told us of the years of service were 
the noticeably increased nervousness of the 
hand and arm gestures. At one time, they may 
have indicated intense earnestness; today one 
feels that they result from a tired body. 


We were interested to note four services of 
worship for the day. At 9:25, there was a 
service for boys and girls; at 9:55, a service 
for high school groups; at 11 o’clock, the morn- 
ing service of worship and an evening service. 
Dr. Buttrick preached at two of these, the 
morning and the evening services. Each was 
a complete service with appropriate liturgy 
and music. 

Neither the church nor the preacher have 
joined the modern procession to liturgy. The 
ministers wore simple Geneva gowns; Dr. Butt- 
rick’s was decorated with the doctorate stripes. 
The communion table (not an altar) is on the 
congregational level. There are both a lectern 
and pulpit but the chancel is shallow, the choir 
crowding the preachers on both sides. I rather 
like the idea of the ministers remaining in 
their seats during the singing of the hymns. 

Dr. Buttrick’s sermon theme was: “What Is 
Peace of Mind?” He used an interesting text 
with an unusual interpretation. It was from 
Psalm 84:10. “I would rather be a doorkeeper 
in the house of my God, than to dwell in the 
tents of wickedness.” 

The interpretation he gave to it ran some- 
thing like this: “I would rather stand tense at 
the door of the church than to be bedded in the 
security of the satisfied.” 

The sermon, of course, was preached as a pro- 
test against the modern concept that religion, 
as an escapist technique, seeks to quiet the 
fears of man at the expense of intellectual hon- 
esty. The man who is so sure of his own se- 
curity may be taking refuge from the storms 
of life. 

One of his illustrations was very striking. 
It was the boat in harbor. There it was safe. 
But, by staying in the harbor it was not doing 
its work. It should be on the ocean. He ridi- 
culed the idea that one can always be calm. 
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DENNING FIXTURES 
FOR CHURCH PEWS 


THE ORIGINAL HAT 
HOLDER 


has been standard church equip- 
ment for over 40 years. More than 
10,000 churches are equipped. Hat 
holders attached to back of pews 
eliminate cloak room congestion. 


Richly finished in light bronze, 
dark bronze and nickel 





DENNING’S ENVELOPE HOLDER 





} PAT APPLD. FOR j 
BS 


The Denning Manufacturing Co. 
2028 E. 70th St. Cleveland 3, O. 











The perfect way to achieve calmness, said 
the preacher, is to die. But as long as one 
remains alive he is going to have anxieties. But 
it is better to stand at the door of the church, 
tense and worried, than to accept the false 
security which some offer. 

On the whole, we were glad to find this 
apostle of evangelical liberalism standing by 
the guns he mounted years before. So much of 
our theology has gone to Liebmanism on the 
one hand and authoritarianism on the other 
that it is well to know where one may hear a 
voice proclaiming the sacredness of intellectual 
honesty. I suspect that there are many hun- 
dreds of readers of Church Management, min- 
isters of experience, will be glad to have the 
assurance that their own anxieties as they 
stand at the door of the church are not evi- 
dences of sinfulness but rather spiritual 
honesty. 





CHURCH BULLETINS 


Every progressive church should use 
Winters’ De Luxe Bulletin Boards. Dig- 
nified, refined, effective and economical 
Over 7,000 IN USE. They increase at- 


tendance, interest and collections. Thou- 
sands of enthusiastic letters from Pas- 
tors. Write today for illus. Catalog L. 
H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY co. 
308% E. 4th St. Davenport, fa. 


















Che Latest and Loveltest Cones in holy music’s 
golden voice - 


PRODUCED EXCLUSIVELY BY SCHULMERICH 
FOR EVERY CHURCH, SMALL OR LARGE 


THE WORLD'S 





FINEST CARILLON 


""CARILLONIC BELLS’’ 


Made in two types—the 
Flemish concert instrument 
of 37 to 61 bells capable of 
unlimited harmony: the 
English melody instrument 
of 1 to 25 bells—ideal for 
calling, tolling, hymns and 
popular airs. Both types can 
be clock-operated through 
automatic roll-player. 


 —— 








THE LATEST AUTOMATIC 


TOWER MUSIC SYSTEM 


The most compact system 
made. Reproduces perfectly 
the organ’s voice, the bril- 
liance of “‘Carillonic Bells” 
or the beauty of sacred 
record music from the tower. 
A self-contained program 
clock sends out the musical 
program over any pre-set 
period of day or week. Priced 
many dollars below any sim- 






























ilar instrument. 





PLASTIC ROLLS PLAY SACRED SONGS! THE PERFECT ORGAN PERCUSSION 


ROLL PLAYER for “CARILLONIC BELLS” The NEW Schulmetronic CHIMES 


Not a phonograph or wire- 





Permits harmony, both solo and with organ that 
recording device, but an in- is impossible with other organ chime systems. 
strument that plays an actual ; 
set of “‘Carillonic Bells” with 
hand-played arrangements 
punched on durable plastic. 
May be operated by automatic 
program clock. Large selec- 
tion of hymns and bell music 
available. The finest roll 
player made. Moderate in price. 


Played from small keyboard or organ keyboard. 
Produces controlled harmonics for chime, 
harp or celeste tones. Available 

also for tower use. 








PERFECTION IN PRE-SET BELL PEALS! 


WESTMINSTER STRIKE— 
ANGELUS PEAL 


For sounding a Westminster 
strike, automatically on the 
quarter hour. Sounds the 
hour on the hour. To play 
the Angelus Peal at any 
pre-set time of day. For use 
with actual set of ““Carillonic 
Bells’, not with recordings. 
Flexibility of performance 
meets any modern program 
need. 


Schaberich 


ELECTRONICS. Inc. 


THE SCHULMERICH POLICY OF DIRECT 
SALE AND INSTALLATION 
OFFERS HIGHEST QUALITY 
AND GREATEST ECONOMY 
TO THE PURCHASER 















Address: Dept. CM-93 SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


Sound Distribution, Sound Reinforcement, and Pew Hearing 






Aids for discriminating churches 








A Trinity for Worship 








a | 


For Worship Services 








Three Books in One. 





Write 
Now for 





| For Conferences, 
Chapel and Rallys 


@® The SERVICE HYMNAL 


gives you the Most for your Money. 
Has that EXTRA value which distinguishes 
a superior product. Your church will be 
proud to use it. Still has the unique ad- 
vantages of tarnish-proof gold stamped 
binding, lacquered for long wear. 510 
musical numbers, 67 Scripture readings. 
Price only $100.00 a 100, not prepaid. 


HOPE Publishing Company 


709-A9 West Lake Street Chicago 44, Illinois 





FREE 


. Ch 
SERVICE 


See for yourself how QUALITY rings 
and echoes from every page, every 
feature. True to its name, “The 
Service Hymnal” meets the demands 
of the hour for ALL purposes. With 
this complete service book you need 
no other, for Choir, Sunday School, 
Young People, Mid-week Services, or 
any other use. First classified hymnal 
to be fully orchestrated. First Amer- 
ican Hymnal featuring descants for 
Choir and congregation—117 ar- 
rangements. Popular with churches 
of 27 denominations. Make no 
commitments until you see its 

superlative beauty and worth— 


Sample 
Copy 


_ eee 


Here are three books in one: (1) A Church Hymnal 
of unsurpassed quality and scope, (2) A song book 
rich in evangelistic numbers, (3) A wealth of litur- 
gical material—40 pages of Scripture readings. 


Test this incomparable value—mail coupon today. 


DYMNAL 























Gentlemen: 


We need new 
hymnals in our church. Will you please 
send a free sample of “The SERVICE HYMNAL” for our consideration. 
Name 
Address 
City Zone- State_ 
I am [J Pastor; (] Supt.; or 
Church and Denom. Total Membership. 
We expect to buy new hymnals (approx. date) 
Pastor__ a _Address_ 


Fill out coupon above and mail to: 


HOPE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 5709-A9 West Lake Street, Chicago 44, IMinois 








